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“Says I To Myself, 
Says 


By Harvey R. Hawgood 


A frank discussion of some of the practical methods which engineers may 
employ to raise themselves and their profession in the estimation of their 
employers and of the public. Engineers are reminded that the world has a 
tendency to take us pretty much at the evaluation which we put on ourselves, 
especially when we have really “something on the ball.” 


As a lawyer, and engineer and an active member of the Ohio Society 
of Professional Engineers, Mr. Hawgood played a leading part in pushing 
to a successful conclusion the legal action against an unlicensed concern in 
Cleveland, which for ten years had been offering its “engineering” services 


to the community. 


So often the engineer is so occu- 
pied with large and important things 
that some of the smaller and apparently 
less significant features of his existence, 
and particularly of his intercourse with 
others, become overlooked. 


In our attempt to raise engineering 
to a higher plane, we have devoted a 
great deal of attention to legislation 
defining the engineer, specifying the 
field of his activities, and prohibiting 
encroachment upon this field, to estab- 
lishing standards of ethical conduct and 
of adequate pay, to the solution of 
technical problems, and to the rela- 
tionship of the profession to labor 
movements. 

But where has any consideration 
been given to the unspectacular subject 
of professional courtesy ? 

It is a little thing. 

It is a thing that can exist if at 
all, only in the mental point of view of 
the individual, and as such it is not 
subject to legislation or even to defi- 
nition in ethical codes. 


But does it count? Look at “‘the other 
professions in which men engage— 
the Army, the Navy, the Church and 
the Stage’’—not to mention that of 
the Lord Chancellor, who in these 
lines was drawing a comparison be- 
tween these professions and the law, 
and the profession of medicine. 
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Courtesy Gains Respect 

Note how their standard of courtesy 
sets their members apart from the laity. 

Is anything more rigid than the 
courtesy of the Army and the Navy? 
Are their members ever permitted to 
forget the distinctions of rank? The 
first thing that the boot or rooky learns 
is to salute his superior officers, and 
he is never allowed to forget that they 
are superior. 

Nor is the public. They appear in 
uniform—it is always Colonel Jones 
or Admiral Brown, never plain Mister, 
except for a few of the lower ranks 


in the naval service. 
And how about the church? Not 
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only do some denominations still ad. 
here to distinctive garb—but every one 
has its own distinctive title as Rey. 
erend, Father, Rabbi, and Dr. 

In law the wig, gown, and green 
bag have dropped into obsolescence, 
and the title “Counsellor’’ is less fre. 
quently heard. 

But, who would think of calling 
physician, a dentist, or an optometrig 
anything but Doctor? 

Thus, whenever one addresses, t¢. 
fers to, or even thinks of a member of 
these older professions, he also thinks 
of his customary title, and accords 
to the use of this title whatever prestige 
may be associated with it. 

With each repetition of the title 
one mentally sets its owner apart ina 
separate group above and isolated from 
the laity. 

The other day, passing through an. 
other town, I saw outside a small office 
building a parking space with several 
signs “Reserved for Dr. Green”, “Re. 
served for Dr. Smith’, etc. Now for 
all I know, these men may be a group 
of orthodontists, but certainly the signs 
not only advertised them personally but 
had a definite implication of their 
being prepared, like the fire depatt- 
ment, to dash in their cars to care for 
the injured in some catastrophe. 


Where We've Been Slipping 


But how about the engineer—is 
there anything distinctive applied to his 
name to set him apart either in the 
minds of his colleagues or with the 
public generally ? 

NO—In fact he is lucky if his col- 
leagues even attach Mr. to his name. 

Next—does the older engineer do 
anything to present his younger asso- 
ciates in a favorable light before the 
public? 

I remember quite sharply the firs 
time I appeared in Court accompanying 
the Senior member of the firm by 
which I was then employed (and this 
after a number of years of practice 
of engineering). Instead of leaving me 
in the background to take care of the 
witnesses and exhibits as I fully e& 
pected, the first words he said to the 
Court were “Your Honor, it gives me 
pleasure to present to you Mr. Haw 
good, 2 member of the Bar of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, who is associated 
with me in the prosecution of this 
case.” 

And here again the distinction be 
tween the profession and the laity s 
always sharply drawn. Go into ay 
Courtroom and look for yourself. 
If you are not a member of the bat, 
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you will stay back of the railing (un- 
less, of course, you are one of the 

ies or witnesses), but members of 
the bar, who may have much less to 
do with or interest in the case are wel- 
come inside. 

Drop into a hospital—if you are not 
a practitioner—see what kind of at- 
tention you get. Of if you will, try re- 
ferring to one of the youngsters just 
out of Medical School as an interne 
and notice the way in which the nurse 
tactfully but definitely ape you in 
your place by the awed accents in 
which she says “Why that is Doctor 
White.” 

And how about behind the scenes 
of the various other professions ?— 
In a law office a client is received in 
one of the most comfortable and well 
appointed rooms that the office af- 
fords—he is not taken back into the 
place where the stationery is stored, or 
into the library where legal research 
is progressing. There may be some 
members of the organization in such 
laces working in their shirt sleeves 
and not exactly on parade, but if they 
are called into the consultation, by the 
time they put in their appearance you 
would never know it. 

Do you walk back stage in the hos- 
pital, where the more messy phases of 
its activities take place? No, of course 
you Base—pecbsdaly don’t even think 
of trying. 


Some Never Thought of That 


But how about your own drafting 
room—if a client comes in and a draw- 
ing is on the drafting board, do you 
carefully send down and have the man 
who is laying it out bring it up to your 
office, giving him time to put on his 
tie and coat and an opportunity to 
appear as the educated gentleman that 
he is, or do you march your client down 
to see your engineering staff in a state 
of semi-dishabile, ornamented with eye 
and the like, and in 

-prone positions across the draftin, 
po 8 

I am afraid too often it’s the latter. 

Engineering is a high calling and 
a distinguished profession. It could 
be a dignified one, but it never will be 
unless it makes itself so. 

The public will never put a higher 
value upon a profession than it feels 
the profession puts on itself. 

Actually the engineers do attach a 
high value to their vocation. 

They are too honest to go for any- 
thing that smacks of camouflage, and 
iN avoiding this, they go to the other 
fxtreme and conceal their pride in 
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their work to a point where, to the 
uninitiated, it looks as though they are 
ashamed of it. 

You can’t blame the public for ac- 
cepting what it believes is your own 
low estimate of the profession. 

The little details may seem unim- 
portant alongside of the major prob- 
lems with which you deal and so are 
neglected. This neglect, however, is 
also too easily misinterpreted. 

It wouldn't be hard to reverse the 
impression we give others. We don’t 
need the reversed vest or collar, the 
military uniform, or the white of the 
hospital. All we need is to show the 
public we respect our profession and 
that we demand their respect for it. 


Let Your Light Shine 


Let the public know on all reason- 
able opportunities that you are an en- 
gineer, and moreover that you are 
proud of it. =~ 

Be quick to call attention to the 
accomplishments of your fellow en- 
gineers, whether they be associated 
with you personally, known to you, or 
even remote strangers. 

Wear your NSPE pin. 

Greet anyone you see wearing one, 
and meet him on a level of a kind of 
Freemasonry above that on which you 
would meet a non-member of the 
profession. 

Whenever occasion offers put in a 
“plug” to the effect that the engineers 
are the guardians of the public safety. 

Where you must turn down work, 
or refuse to do it in a particular way, 
and there is any ethical question in- 
volved, seize the opportunity to point 
out that the ethical principles of the 
profession are high and that they dic- 
tate your action. 

By attention to some of these little 
things, I am sure we can do more to 
elevate the profession and in a shorter 
time than can be accomplished with 
the same amount of effort put in the 
various activities in which we are al- 
ready engaged to this end. 


How Scientists Turned Into 
“The Reluctant Lobby” 


By Michael Amrine 


Publications Editor, Federation of 
American Scientists 


During the war scientists could 
say nothing about the development of 
the atomic bomb and what atomic 
energy could mean to the world. 

But when the famous Smyth Re- 
port was published, and when debate 


in Congress discussed legislation to 
supervise peaceful developments of 
atomic energy, the scientists began to 
talk. 

At Oak Ridge, Los Alamos, Chicago 
and New York, important atomic 
centers, the scientists who worked on 
the bomb formed associations to edu- 
cate the public. 

Led by Dr. John A Simpson of the 
University of Chicago, where the first 
controlled chain reaction was pro- 
duced in the “pile” beneath Stagg 
Field, the scientists became one of the 
most vocal factors in American public 
life. Such men as Dr. Harold C. Urey, 
Nobel prize winner, and Albert Ein- 
stein, whose theories had been vital to 
the development of the bomb, gave 
public interviews and s in a 
new field—public affairs. 

In Washington the strange spectacle 
of scientists in politics earned them 
various nicknames—'‘The Lab Lobby,” 
“The Reluctant Lobby,” “The 
of Frightened Men.” Although the 
scientists knew nothing about practical 
politics, had no funds, they have drawn 
warm praise from Congress, news- 
papers, and the State Department for 
their crusade. 

The national organization directing 
the campaign of atomic and other 
scientists is the Federation of Ameri- 
can Scientists. 


Scientists Feel Sense of 
Social Responsibility 


Their constitution states that the 
Federation was formed “to meet the 
increasingly apparent responsibility of 
scientists in promoting the welfare of 
mankind and the achievement of a 
stable world peace.” 

Aware that they must play an im- 
portant part in political policies of 
the future, the scientists hold con- 
ferences with civic leaders to work 
with the rest of the public to find the 
answers. Such meetings have been held, 
for example, in Boston, New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Pittsburgh, in 
small towns in the Middle West. 

Members of the Federation con- 
tributed to the book, “One World or 
None.” The Chicago group published 
a pamphlet, “The Atomic Bomb.” At 
Los Alamos, where the bomb was 
designed, members wrote “Our Atomic 
World.” 

Oak Ridge scientists have been par- 
ticularly active in studying world gov- 
ernment as a possible solution. A 
former Oak Ridge scientist, Dr. Har- 
rison Brown, wrote the current book 


(Continued on Page &) 
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Official Call 
To N.S.P.E.'‘s 


12th Annual Meeting 


President Ritchie Lawrie, Jr. 


On behalf of the membership of the Na- 
tional Society of Professional Engineers, it is 
my privilege and pleasure to accept the gra- 
cious invitation of the Georgia Society of 
Professional Engineers and to issue this official 
call for the 12th Annual Meeting to be held 
December 6th to 8th, 1946, at Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


The meeting will convene in the Head- 


quarters Hotel, the world-famous Atlanta-— 


Biltmore, in the beautiful city of Atlanta, 
metropolis of the fast-growing Southeastern 
section of the country. 


In this delightful setting, the Annual Meet- 
ing Committee will present a timely, signifi- 
cant program, augmented by the warm, south- 


ern hospitality of the members of the Georgia 
Society. 


Just as NSPE members are expected to at- 
tend Member State Society meetings regularly, 
so the Member State Societies should be well 
represented at the NSPE Annual Meeting. 


Each Member State Society, according to its 
membership, is entitled to one or more voting 
delegates. The Constitution and By-Laws give 
full information regarding the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of a Member State Society with 
reference to the Annual Meeting. Matters of 
special importance may arise for determination 
at this meeting. 


To all members I extend a most cordial in- 
vitation to attend the Annual Meeting Next 
December. It promises to be a momentous 
occasion. 


Come, all of you, and participate in an in- 
spirational program which cannot fail to assist 
the profession to face with confidence the de- 
velopments of the immediate future. Come 
for acquaintanceship—for fellowship! Come 
for entertainment! Come—and bring your 
ladies! Many friends will be there to greet 
you to fill you with memories which will never 
fade. 


Issued at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
September 12, 1946. 


RITCHIE LAWRIE, JR. 
President 
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A Challenge To A 
Greater Economic Future 


By Alfred Schindler, Under Secretary of Commerce 


An address before a meeting of members of the Commerce and 
Industry Association of New York, July 25, 1946 


I appreciate the opportunity of ad- 
dressing, at this atm time, so 
distinguished a gathering of business- 
men, I say this because of the eco- 
nomic challenges that are ahead of 
ill of us — challenges to a future 
that I believe can be one of unpre- 
cedented prosperity and happiness, 
and one in which businessmen like 
yourselves will play an active and 
important role in shaping. 

¢ world has emerged from a terri- 
ble war greatly impoverished. It is 
poorer in manpower by the number 
uf the slain, poorer in natural re- 
sources by the ee that has been 
spent and destroyed, rer in that 
plant and manpower has spent wear- 
ing years in producing to destroy, and 
poorer in our spiritual outlook. 

As the pent of democracy, as the 
comucopia out of which flowed an 
ever greater stream of munitions, we 
suffered only the wear of the war and 
litle of the tear. While the rest of 
the world was left ragged, the war's 
tnd found us with an expanded and 
improved capacity for production, 
with a more ample and better trained 
labor supply, with a large volume of 
accumulated domestic demand begging 
lo be satisfied, with a greatly in- 
teased flow of income to consumers 
i sustain this demand, with large 
cumulated savings which could serve 
i’ 2 stop-gap over short periods of 
Peificulty, and, lastly, with a huge 
pign demand for our goods. 
| 


Vast Business Opportunity 
In effect, at the end of the war 


merican business had in the palm 
M its hand the greatest economic 
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opportunity and responsibility ever 
offered any country at any time in the 
history of the world! 

This paren and this responsi- 
bility still are in the palm of our 
hand, waiting for us to act on them 
quickly, fully and wisely so that we 
can move vigorously and courageously 
forward along the difficult road toward 
a greater economic future. I say “dif- 
ficult road” because there are stum- 
bling blocks that lie along the way — 
stumbling blocks that can trip us up 
hard and take the skin off the knees 
of our National well-being. 


Dangers Ahead 


What are these stumbling blocks? 
As we in the Department of Com- 
merce see them, there are three major 
ones. 

1. Runaway prices. 

2. Industrial conflict. 

3. Economic Isolationism. 

I think a sober understanding of 
what these stumbling blocks are like 
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and what they mean to all of us is 
imperative if we are not to trip our- 
selves up. 

Let’s consider the first one — run- 
away prices. On the one hand, too 
many things are in short supply. On 
the other hand, consumers are making 
more money, after taxes, than ever 
beforc. Furthermore, their accumulated 
savings in liquid form available for 
spending are far larger than ever 
before. For these and other reasons 
it is not too difficult to understand why 
we so often find consumers standing 
in line for some of the many scarce 
articles they want to buy. But in the 
absence of most price controls, their 
competitive bidding for goods too 
scarce to go around is pushing prices 
up—and fast. 


Explanations Vs Alibis 


Now you do not need me to explain 
why commodity prices are rising. 
Caught between the pleas of your 
customers for goods you don’t have, 
and the explanations and alibis of 
your suppliers for raw materials and 
merchandise they don’t have and can’t 
deliver, you are only too well aware 
of the mechanics of a sellers’ market 
from what happens every day in your 
own businesses. You know too that 
some consumers are buying more than 
they momentarily need and are hoard- 
ing — which constitutes not self de- 
fense but selfish defense against scarc- 
ity. You know further that some busi- 
nessmen are speculating in inventory, 
thus strengthening the sellers’ market 
still more because their withholding 
of goods accentuates the scarcity. 

As one businessman to another you 
and I know that a sellers’ market of 
the kind we have now is a very 
dangerous development, and should 
not and must not be allowed to get 
out of hand. It is bad for business 
because it is bad business. It leads to 
ever widening price gouging and un- 
Mecessary inventory s ion. It 
buys for the few careless and short- 
sighted businessmen the deadly gift 
of consumer il] will. It throws a 
cloud of doubt and suspicion over all 
business making it still more difficult 
to complete quickly the final recon- 
version from war to peace and ult:mate 
return to a more balanced peacetime 
economy. 


Bad Judgment Kills 
Good Will 
You can be certain that this type of 


profiteering sellers will be at a very 
definite disadvantage in the keen com- 
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petition that will return when sup- 
plies are plentiful once again. For 
consumers have long memories — 
particularly when they feel they’ve 
been taken advantage of unnecessarily 
at a time when they needed help 
most. 

Millions and millions of dollars 
have been spent to create and hold 
good will. Much of it can be lost in 
a moment of bad judgment! Yes, a 
momentary itching palm can destroy 
what many years, much hard work, 
and many dollars have built up. 

Businessmen have it within their 
power to adopt policies to sustain a 
healthy prosperity, and properly serve 
our people, our communities and our 
Nation. They must not demonstrate a 
momentary weakness and a_ short- 
sighted willingness to take a tem- 
porary joy-ride on someone else’s 
costly skyscraper prices. The short- 
sighted are always inclined to take 
the easiest way out and hope piously 
that catastrophe will not catch them. 

Businessmen should give careful 
thought to the amount and extent of 
their inventories. It may be the better 
part of wisdom in the long run — 
with due regard for special and excep- 
tional circumstances — to shorten 
some long range commitments and to 
consider the advisability of cancelling 
some or all of any duplicate orders 
that may have been placed. Producers 
and distributors would be wise to 
attempt to determine what proportion 
of orders definitely placed with them 
are fictitious and represent duplication. 
Later forced cancellations may be more 
costly to all of us than some cancella- 
tions now. 

Businessmen should immediately re- 
view the need for any contemplated 
construction at this -time because of 
the present critical housing situation. 
Moreover, they should defer any capi- 
tal outlays that can, for the time being, 


be postponed. 
Sell More Bonds 


Businessmen should again take the 
lead in selling Government savings 
bonds to the public. This will help 
drain surplus consumer purchasing 
power from the market until such 
time as adequate supplies are avail- 
able. This will also help to assure 
consumer purchasing power in the days 
when its availability will be most 
needed. 

What is most urgent at this time 
is full production. This is the responsi- 
bility before all of us, and the immedi- 
ate task of the businessman, the 
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worker, the farmer, and the Govern- 
ment. We must work at it with utmost 
speed and unceasing zeal. The way 
to improve the standard of living for 
everybody is to increase the production 
of goods and services — not to in- 
flate the price of those now being 
produced. 

Here again we must remember that 
greater production will come only 
from those producers who price their 
products within the range most con- 
sumers can afford to pay. Mass pro- 
duction can only continue and grow 
if there is mass distribution and mass 
consumption. In the final analysis the 
consumer establishes his own ceiling 
one Most consumers have to! A 

usinessman can be squeezed just as 

much by the consumer's inability to 
pay his price as he can be squeezed 
y any Governmental control of his 
prices. 

Businesmen have always been one 
of the most progressive forces in our 
country. It is they who created and 
developed the free enterprise system. 
It is they who today must continue to 
make it work. It is their responsibility 
to do so, and they have a perfect 
right to demand that all who are a 
part of this system cooperate to the 
fullest in seeing to it that it works 
smocthly. 

Whatever aches and pains we may 
suffer as a result of the first stumbling 
block of ‘“‘rumaway prices” may not 
be of long duration. Our recovery, 
however, will depend on how well 
we avoid the second stumbling block 
—that of industrial conflict. 

This stumbling block is a very un- 
fortunate one because it interferes 
with the production we are so des- 
syed seeking to achieve. Moreover, 

y reducing supplies and raising costs, 
industrial disputes tend to force 
prices still higher. Should the price- 
wage spiral get out of hand, the labor- 
management strife of recent months 
might appear as a mere game of tiddly- 


winks compared to what may lie 


ahead. 


The Cause of Strikes 


We must remember that the past 
wave of strikes came very largely as 
2 result of our inability to work out 
equitably and quickly the adjustments 
in income made necessary by the 
end of the war. The income of the 
Nation’s workers who remained em- 
ployed was cut substantially because 
of the reductions in overtime, because 
of down-grading, and because of 


shifts from high paying industries to 
low paying industries. 

I'm not going to argue that wa 
can be adjusted without intecferta 
with the profit positions of industry, 
That would be like telling a black. 
smith how many nails the horseshoe 
needs. My immediate fear with regard 
to industrial disputes is that they will 
lose for us the full production that 
is so absolutely essential at this time 
—so absolutely essential from a price 
and profit standpoint, from a stand. 
point of supply of goods badly needed, 
and most of all from a standpoint of 
continuous and gainful employment. 

If we can quickly and greatly in. 
Crease our present production and keep 


it rolling without any interferences 


we can have our boom without the 
busi. If we jeopardize production in 
any way Of manner, our promised 
prosperity may be like a gravy train 
that hit an open switch. 

The Department of Commerce is 
charged with furthering the domestic 
and foreign commerce of these United 
States. It is strictly an advisory agenc 
and a service agency—not a regula 
one. 

In our role as an advisory and 
service agency we see the threat of 
industrial conflict as a real danger. 
It is for that reason that in addressing 
a group of businessmen in Chicago 
recently I proposed, for further discus- 
sion and thinking, a possible pathway 
to peace in industrial disputes. It was 
a challenge to both management and 
labor, and has already aroused some 
interesting and worthwhile reactions. 


Stabilization Needed 


The underlying principle of this 
plan is an industry-wide  stablization 
board headed by a paid impartial chatr 
man, with equal representation by 
both management and labor. These 
stabilization boards would be com 
tinuous bodies, and would concem 
themselves only with management 
labor disputes arising in their it 
dustries — disputes that cannot k 
settled locally or individually through 
collective bargaining and negotiation 

I proposed that adequate funds for 
tie support of each board should bk 
zurnished through equal contributioas 
from management and _ labor, 
should be sufficient at all times 
permit the impartial chairman @ 
adequate staff which can keep hif 
supplied with current data covetif 
the industry and all its componedl 
parts. With such data constantly avall 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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Schedule of Minimum Fees 
And Salaries Adopted By the 
New York State Society 

of Professional Engineers—1946. 


Foreword 


Inadequate compensation for pro- 
fessional services injures both the 
profession and the community. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated that under- 

yment of professional personnel is 

Fie economy and may lead to re- 
grettable consequences. The selection 
of professional services should never 
be on the basis of price competition. 
It is not in the interest of the public, 
the client or the employer to lower 
professional standards or to sacrifice 
competence and quality of profes- 
sional advice by seeking poe ser- 
vice or by underpaying professional 
men. 
Acting on those premises, The New 
York State Society of Professional 
Engineers, Inc., has adopted these 
schedules of minimum fees and sala- 
ties and recommends their use in the 
State of New York by professional 
engineers and their clients or em- 
ployers. 

The Society is aware of the fact 
that local conditions vary throughout 
the state and accordingly has provided 
for a reasonable degree of tolerance 
in the schedules. 

The Society recognizes in the ad- 
ministration of the national economy 
a trend toward regulatory definition 
and limitation in the many fields of 
€conomic endeavor which necessarily 
affect the engineer. This trend em- 
Phasizes the need more clearly to 
distinguish the field of engineering 
factice in its professional attributes 
fom other human endeavors. 

_ Engineering in its professional sense 
s primarily a function of trained and 
plined intelligence, scientific in 
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its approach and ethical in its back- 
ground — matters of the mind and 
conscience which transcend precise 
definition. In presenting these sched- 
ules, the Society does not attempt to 
codify engineering activities or to de- 
fine and classfy them in terms of job 
content; rather it relies upon those 
broad functions and responsibilities 
comprehended in the field of profes- 
sional engineering. The Society makes 
use of a time-honored and funda- 
mental concept which had its origin 
in the Charter of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers of London in the year 1827 
— “The Art of Engineering directs 
the great sources of power in Nature 
for the use and convenience of Man.” 


ARTICLE I 


Minimum Fees 


Section 1. Fees based on a percent- 
age of project cost. 

The minimum fees, hereinafter set 
forth, are designed to reimburse the 
Engineer for payroll, out-of-pocket 
expenses and a normal overhead ex- 
pense, and to afford reasonable com- 
pensation to the Engineer for his own 
time and services. 


Rigidity Avoided 


Minimum fees cannot be rigidly 
applied to all kinds of work or to all 
locations. The time occupied in pro- 
motion, study, development, and con- 
struction, as well as whether the work 
is spread over a large territory or is 
localized; whether the employment 
pre-supposes a reasonable maximum 
time within which the service is to be 


rendered; whether construction or in- 
stallation is performed under a large 
number of contracts; whether the work 
involves simple or highly specialized 
features; and whether local condi- 
tions affect prices or values — all of 
these factors have an effect on the 
cost of engineering services. 

Fees for engineering services should 
be increased over the prescribed mini- 
mum depending on the magnitude and 
complexity of the project, whether re- 
modeling or alterations are involved, 
and the extent of the engineering 
services to be furnished together with 
the experience and record of the 
Engineer engaged. 


Schedule of Minimum Fees 


and 
Apportionment of Total Fee 


Cost of Project 
Less than More than 
$100,000 $1 Mil. $10 Mil. 
A. Preliminary Studies 


and Reports ............ 2% 1%2% 1% 
B. Contract Drawings 
and Specifications. 4% 214% 2% 


C. Consulting Services 


during Construction 3% 2% 114% 
D. Resident Supervision 
of Construction...... 3% 2% 


Total—Complete Pro- 
fessional Services 12% 8% 6% 


For projects of intermediate magni- 
tude, the appropriate fees are indi- 
cated by interpolating between the 
respective percentages tabulated above. 


Services Included in Minimum 


Section 2. Services included in mini- 
mum fees. 


A. Preliminary studies and reports 
—include examination of site, con- 
ferences, preliminary investigations, 
collection of data, economic studies, 
preliminary layouts, plans, estimates, 
and reports. 


B. Contract drawings and specifica- 
tions—inciude final plans, final de- 
signs, preparation of contract drawings 
and specifications, and detailed esti- 
mates of contract quantities and costs. 


C. Consulting services during con- 
struction—include assistance in letting 
contracts, checking contractors’ plans 
and shop drawings, approval of ma- 
terials and sub-contracts, preparin 
details, periodic visits to the wo 
during its progress, reviewing pro- 
gress estimates, final inspection and 
acceptance. 


D. Resident supervision of con- 
struction—includes laying out of work, 
analysis of temporary structures and 
facilities, field supervision, field in- 
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spection of materials and work, pro- 
gress reports, preparation of monthly 
and final estimates, and final report. 


Services’ Not Included 


Section 3. Services not included in 
minimum fees. 

Minimum fees, except as specified, 
do not include property, boundary, 
right of way, and topographic surveys; 
shop, mill, or laboratory testing and 
inspection of materials; cost of test 
borings or subsurface explorations. 
For furnishing any items of service 
not included under the stated fee, the 
Engineer shall be reimbursed by pay- 
ment of actual cost plus 25 percent 
for supervision and overhead. 

Section 4. Continuity of responsi- 
bility. 

In the interests of continuity of 
responsibility, the Engineer who de- 
signs a project should also be retained 
to supervise its construction. 

Section 5. Fees on a lump sum 
basis. 

By mutual agreement with the 
client the Engineer may charge a lump 
sum fee for his services, but such 
lump sum fee shall be predicated on 
the Engineer's estimate of cost of the 
construction of the project and shall 
not be less than the minimum fees 
previously set forth. 

Consulting Services 

Where consulting, specialist, or 
expert services are rendered, the Engi- 
neer should be compensated upon a 
per diem basis for all time devoted 
to the work, including time of travel. 
For such services the fee should be 
$50 to $150 per diem, or more, ac- 
cording to the complexity of the work 
involved and to the breadth of ex- 
perience of the Engineer. In such 
cases, he should be reimbursed for 
travel and subsistence expense while 
away from his home office, in addition 
to the payment of the fees stated. 


ARTICLE II 
Minimum Salaries 
Section 1. Professional Engineers. 


The minimum salary for Profes- 
sional Engineers is $4,000 per annum, 
except that in the counties of New 
York, Bronx, Queens, Kings and Rich- 
mond this minimum salary shall be 
$4,400 per annum. This applies to any 
engineering work requiring the quali- 
fications of a Professional Engineer 
and represents the minimum salary for 
those commencing such work. No at- 


tempt is made to specify minimum 
salaries for successively higher grades 
of professional service as those depend 
upon the organization, the character 
of the work, the degree of responsi- 
bility, and the experience and demon- 
strated value of the individual. 
Section 2. Engineers-in-Training. 
The minimum salary for Engineers- 
in-Training is $2,000 per annum, ex- 
cept that in the counties of New York, 
Bronx, Queens, Kings and Richmond 
this minimum salary shall be $2,200 
per annum. This applies to any engi- 
neering work requiring the qualifica- 
tions of an Engineer-in-Training but 
not requiring the qualifications of a 
Professional Engineer. Advancement 
in salary for Engineers-in-Training 
should be in proportion to their 
growth in experience -as reflected in 
the increased usefulness of their 
services. 
Section 3. Permissible tolerance. 
The foregoing minimum salaries 
may be increased or decreased by an 
amount up to 10 per cent to take 
account of local prices and values or 
other conditions which appreciably 
affect living costs as between different 
areas of the state. Such increment or 
decrement shall be effective for a 


‘particular area only after approval 


by the Executive Board of the State 
Society of the recommendation of the 
chapter or chapters in that area. 

Section 4. Schedules for particular 
purposes. 

The Society recognizes the useful- 
ness of more elaborate salary schedules 
for administrative purposes in private 
and public employment and is pre- 
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pared to assist in the preparation or 
amendment of such schedules. 
The Committee 

The Committee on Minimum Fees 
and Salaries Schedules, N.Y.S.PE, 
was composed of the following: 

George F. Chism, Chairman, (Tri- 
County) Frederick H. Zurmuhlen, 
Deputy-Chairman (Richmond); 
George M. Bechtel (New York); 
Francis X. Bode (Albany); Charles 
F. Giraud (Bronx); Floyd E. LeVan 
(Niagara); Charles B. Molineau 
(Queens) ; Leroy C. Purdy (Schenec- 
tady); Ben H. Krey (Westchester). 


“The Reluctant Lobby” 
(Continued From Page 3) 
“Must Destruction Be Our Destiny?” 
to point out the dangers of an atomic 
arms race and to urge citizens to work 
out a world union as our forefathers 
did a federal union: 

Starting with atomic physicists, the 
Federation now has member groups 
including many other public-spirited 
scientists engaging in numerous activ. 
ities. Through the Committee on For- 
eign Correspondence, with head- 
quarters in Berkeley, the Federation is 
striving to re-establish the world fra- 
ternity of scientists. 

Editor’s note: It seems obvious that 
the scientists, making a start only a 
few months ago, are really going to 
town. They are geting busy, instead 
of just talking about “taking a part 


in civic affairs.” 


The organization which war de 
mands may result, unless we watch 
ourselves, in our denying that human 
well-being is good at all. From that 
point on, reason becomes “the slave 
of madness.” 


“A revolution of society is at hand 
when America’s foreign and domestic 
licies must be based ‘on the kalei- 
and inevitable develo 
of the future,’ "—Dr. Harlow Shapley, 
director of the Harvard observatories. 


The assertion is being made that one 
reason homes cost too much to build 
is because there has been comparatively 
very little technological ee ress in ma- 
terials or assembly methods. If thats 
true, do architects and engineers know 
why this lack of progress? 

An irate politician complains to the 
newspaper editor: “I am for increasing 
congressional salaries—but the assump: 
tion that it will attract men of higher 
caliber I consider a foul attempt 
end my distinguished career.” 
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Engineering— 


Profession or Trade? 


By A. B. Parsons 
Secretary of the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 
The following editorial, written by A. B. Parsons, titled as above, is re- 


printed here with the permission of “Mining and Metallurgy.” The editorial is 
the result of a report by the National Societies Committee for the General 


Electric Engineers Associations. 


A stimulating and thought-provok- 
ing—if occasionally inconsistent and 
naive—paper has just been issued by 
the National Societies Committee of 
General Electric employees, under the 
tile “An Immediate Measure to 
Strengthen the Professional and Eco- 
nomic Position of the Engineering Pro- 
fession.” In part, it is based on a ques- 
tionnaire (571 returned of 1000 sent 
out) directed mainly to electrical en- 
gineers, but to some mechanical and 
chemical engineers, metallurgists, and 
chemists in three widely-separated 
~ of the General Electric Co. 
ignificantly, only 31 per cent of the 
respondents are members of any pro- 
fessional society. Apart from the ques- 
tionnaire, however, the authors clearly 
have studied and analyzed pertinent 
material. from many other sources. 

Although the operation of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations (Wagner) Act 
has accentuated the economic predica- 
ment of engineers, and in particular 
has caused “inequities” in engineering 
femuneration to stand out in bold re- 
lief, the authors do not regard the Act 
as being an obstacle to a correction of 
the situation. Nor do they feel that the 
Provisions of the Act in themselves 
make it necessary for engineers: (a) to 
join unions dominated by nonprofes. 
sional men; or (b) to form indepen- 
dent or “certified” unions (the Find 
recognized by the Wagner Act) for 
professional men exclusively. 


Collective Action Favored 


The authors think that collective 
action is needed; but they do- not 
advocate the kind of collective actior 

Own as “collective bargaining.” 

One of the most explicit and per- 
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suasive parts of the paper is that which 
presents the objections to unions and 
collective bargaining from the stand- 
point of the engineering profession. 
Without intending to do so, if engi- 
neers were to establish a union of the 
usual type they would tend to erase the 
distinction between their calling and 
that of other employees: the distinction 
between detailed and routine, as con- 
trasted with creative and “judicious” 
occupations. In short, the distinction 
between a profession and a trade. The 
union is an agency for regimentation. 
Individuals of superior capacity are 
forced to conform to the pattern of 
the least talented or of the laziest. 
Initiative and imagination are at a 
discount. 

It is true unions may be expected 
to increase wage scales; but with 
the union the minimum wage for a 
given job becomes the maximum. In- 
centive compensation is frowned upon. 
The paper cites a case in which the 
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Federation of Architects, Engineers, 
Chemists and Technicians (C.1.0.) sets 
forth as its objective the securing of 
adequate compensation; but in its by- 
laws it provides that “no paid official 
shall receive greater remuneration than 
he would if he were employed in the 
technical field under F.A.E.C.T. wage 
standards . . . but no salary shall ex- 
ceed $3,600 per annum.” A standard 
of this kind offers little attraction to the 
professional engineer. The authors are 
convinced that unionism, even if prac- 
ticed as an independent union of engi- 
neers, is utterly incompatible with 
membership in a profession. It is not 
the kind of instrument that engineers 
can properly use to improve their eco- 
nomic status. What then does the Gen- 
eral Electric group propose? Briefly, 
this: 


The Specific Proposals 

That the four Founder Societies 
establish “‘an Engineers Professional 
and Economic Division to operate on 
a professional nonunion basis—as a 
semi-autonomous committee or board.” 
It would be operated by ‘‘nonsupervis- 
ory” engineers and would not be con- 
trolled by the “governing bodies of 
the sponsoring societies.” To finance 
the first year’s operations the sponsor- 
ing societies would make a “‘sub- 
stantial grant,” but thereafter indi- 
vidual engineers “‘who chose to con- 
tribute’ would supply the necessary 
funds. Formation St “local chapters” 
and ‘state groups” would be encour- 
aged. The objectives of this organiza- 
tion would be to win for engineers 
“equitable compensation relative to 
nonprofessional employees”; highly 
flexible salary scales so that remunera- 
tion for the individual would be based 
on the value of his ‘‘contribution” to 
the enterprise in which he is engaged; 
and recognition of superior initiative 
and outstanding performance. 

The group rules out ‘‘a federation- 
type organization of the existing tech- 
nical societies to foster professional 
development’; but a small minority 
“urged the use of the National Society 
of Professional Engineers as the 
Organization to foster professional 
growth of engineering.” 


Comments on NSPE 


The six reasons that moved the ma- 
jority to veto the suggestion to de- 
velop the N.S.P.E. are interesting. 
They are given below with brief 
comment: ; 

1. There is a reluctance to belong- 
ing to two professional societies. 
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Comment—If the reluctance arises 
from the cost to the individual mem- 
ber, the argument is weak. The ques- 
tion should be whether one society 
can perform a given nec func- 
tion more effectively than another. 
Each should be judged on its merits. 
Why not belong to both the Presby- 
terian Church and the R Club ? 

2. If successful it [the N.S.P.E.] 
might result in the migration of engi- 
neers from the technical societies,and 
provide an unbalance in the opposite 
direction. 

Comment—If any technical society 
fails to perform its function and, con- 
sequently, is unable to hold members, 
it does not deserve to flourish. 

3. The engineers in industry still 
have a strong aversion to registration, 
a prerequisite to membership in the 
N.S.P.E. 


Comment—Today there are 80,000 
registered engineers contrasted with 
10,000 twenty years ago. Forty-seven 


States have registration laws. Even 
King Canute could not stop the tide. 

4. In some States the laws are such 
as to make registration difficult and 
may discourage prompt action. 


Comment—It is doubtful whether 
any competent engineer ever has failed 
to obtain a certificate in any State if 
he wanted one—and he did not have 
to pass an examination in calculus! 

5. The negative attitude of many of 
the engineering societies toward the 
N.S.P.E. has caused some of the engi- 
neers to look upon it with disfavor. 
Many others have scarcely heard of 
the organization. 

Comment—These remarks are prob- 
ably true. Nevertheless, the N.S.P.E. 
is a going concern and as much can- 
not be said for the proposed “Engi- 
neers Professional and Economic 
Division.” 

6. A firmly established policy of the 
N.L.R.B. has made the technicians a 
part of the engineering body, at least 


for the time being. These people ane ¢ 


not eligible for any form of member. re 
ship in the N.S.P.E. b 

Comment—These remarks are prob. tl 
ably true. However, one improvement Ie 
might be for the N.S.P.E. to modify th 
its procedure so as to accommodate be 
the “embryo” engineer, sometimes de 
called the engineer-in-training, co 

Favor Overall Organization 2 


The one point on which agreement 

is general is that there should be some a 
single agency that would act for al re 
engineers in the field of professional | 
development. A representative and 
competent committee under the chair. 
manship of Dr. N. E. Funk is dil. ic 
gently working on the problem, | 
would seem sensible to await the re. 
port of this Committee before launch. 0 
ing any hastily improvised plan; but, 
in the meantime, proposals and dis. 
cussions like those presented by the 
General Electric group are healthy 
and helpful. 


Comments of NSPE 


on the Report 


of the General Electric 
Engineers’ Association 
The following are Comments of NSPE on the report issued by the 


National Societies Committee for the General Electric Engineers Association, 
which were sent to the Committee by Paul H. Robbins, Executive Director. 


The National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers is vitally concerned 
with the considerations discussed in 
the ‘National Societies Committee” 
for the General Electric Engineers 
Associations. We have for some time 
been considering most of the elements 
which have been correlated in this 
report. However, I should like to take 
this opportunity to comment on the 
six objections to the National Society 
of Professional Engineers which were 
presented. I realize that in the Com- 
mittee’s presentation, no pretense is 
made as to the validity of the objec- 
tions mentioned. However, their pre- 
sentation should of necessity be 
answered. 

Objection No. 1. With respect 
to the reluctance of personnel to be- 
long to two professional societies, the 
NSPE, being a comparatively young 
organization has, of course, noted this 
obstacle. However, its philosophy has 
been in the recent publica- 
tion ‘The Autobiography of the Na- 
tional Society of Professional Engi- 
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neers,” as follows: ‘Technical So- 
cieties are concerned primarily with 
the technological advancement of 
their particular branch of engineering, 
whereas NSPE is concerned solely 
with the professional, social, and eco- 
nomic problems common to all 
engineers. 


Two Arms, Call For 
Two Organizations 


“Each is vitally mecessary. Thus, the 
Professional Engineer has two organi- 
ational arms, but he favors neither 
right nor left. He is ambidextrous, 
using one or the other as needed, 
thereby effectuating a balanced rela- 
tionship as to technological advance- 
ment and professional status.” 


The engineering profession, encom- 
passing as it does such a vast range 
of interests and technical information, 
we feel does not adequately adapt itself 
to one organization for technical 
advancement. However, the interest of 
all engineers is sufficiently similar as 
far as economic and social activities 


are concerned, that one organization 
should concern itself, as this repot 
has suggested, entirely with this phas 
of the engineering profession. To this 
end, NSPE is dedicated and it is fei ever, it 


that once this is pointed out in suff that it 
cient clarity to engineers, the wii The f, 
dom of that kind of an organizating} had the 
will offset the immediate objection 0% gressive 
joining two professional societies. ties and 

With the above philosophies ne ‘hat in 
mind, the second objection pr More 
by the Committee is immediately # of NSP, 
swered. With one Society (NSPEme ‘his will 
concerned solely with the profession down 
side, the engineer will naturally lol Prestig 
toward his technical societies for t The f 
technical advancement he needs. NS4BE members 
neither fosters nor. desires a migti® 2 profess 
tion from the founder technical 9M standard 


cieties. We feel that Objection No! 
could never be accomplished with & 
avowed intent of NSPE. 
Objection No. 3. The reasons! 
the objection of engineers in indus 
to registration are varied and indite 
ual. It is recognized that indus 
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employment does not as a general case, 
require registration as a prerequisite, 
but this of itself should not create in 
the engineer of industry aversion to 
registration. Perhaps the wording of 
this statement should more profitably 
be that those engineers in industry who 
do not seek registration, follow this 
course because they do not need it 
for their livelihood, rather than because 
they are adverse to it. It is hard to 
believe that foresighted engineers, 
whether they be in industry or other- 
wise, would object to raising the prin- 
ciples or the standards of the profes- 
sion which it is recognized that the 
registration laws have and will con- 
tinue to do. 


Not a Valid Objection 

Objection No. 4. In my mind there 
is a question as to the validity of this 
objection. The registration laws of all 
States are designed to raise the stand- 
ards of the engineering profession. As 
such it seems that anyone who can meet 
those standards is in no way restrained 
from registering. The validity of this 
as an objection to NSPE is still further 
questioned in the light of the recom- 
mendations of this committee as ex- 
pressed in recommendation 1-M, page 
5, of the Committee’s report. The rec- 
ommendation in this case is that these 
laws should be fostered and that, of 
course, is the intent of NSPE. The ob- 
jection to NSPE is therefore, in this 
case likewise an objection to the Com- 
mittee’s own plan for registration. 

Objection No. 5. The NSPE has, 
during its twelve years of existence, 
continually recognized Objection No. 
5. Through its growing pains, how- 
ever, it has convinced 13,000 engineers 
that it has something to offer them. 
The fact that only recently has it 
had the wherewithal to pursue its ag- 
gressive program has limited its activi- 
ties and publicity. There is no doubt 


5 it that in the next few years, more and 
enti, engineers will come to know 
ye of NSPE, and its activities. No doubt 
Spi} this will contribute largely to a break- 
sion of the fifth objection. 

; lok =—Prestige Depends on Standards 
or HE =6=The fact that the qualification for 
NSHES membership in NSPE, is registration as 
might 4 professional engineer, sets a definite 
al standard for membership. Members of 
No! NSPE have felt very proud to be 
ith th iated with an organization which 


fecognizes a high standard of member- 
ship. It is felt that any deviation from 
this policy would lower the prestige of 
the Society and its sisinetill value to 

€ engineering profession. While it 
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is true that until a graduate engineer 
becomes licensed, he is not eligible 
for membership in NSPE, there is an 
opportunity for him to affiliate in many 
States with the member state society 
through engineer-in-training status and 
recognition. The fact that NSPE has 
only one type of membership, does 
not mean that it is concerned with the 
social, economic and professional status 
of that group alone. We are interested 
in all the phases of current trends, 
both legislative, administrative and eco- 
nomic, which affect not only the pro- 
fessional engineer, but the engineering 
profession as a whole. 

In the light of the foregoing ex- 
planation, let us look at the recom- 
mendations which the committee feels 
are necessary for effective action for 
the profession. 

Under Recommendation No. 1: 

While the organization suggested in 
this report is referred to as “an en- 
gineering and economic organization,” 
the qualifications which are required 


of it are all embodied in the NSPE. It 
would seem impractical to start a new 
of organization when a going one 
with staff, facilities and having passed 
through the growing pains is already 
available, as Mr. James F. Fairman 
so aptly put in his article in Electrical 
Engineering. As the engineering pro- 
fession embraces NSPE, and the prin- 
ciples and gets behind it, the recom- 
mendations of this committee can be 
accomplished through NSPE. 


Further Thought Suggested 


The recommendations of this report 
are all, either an existing part of the 
program or policy of NSPE, or can 
be accomplished through the organiza- 
tional structure of the Society. 

As a result of the foregoing, it is 
requested that the members of this 
committee, and all other interested 
engineers, give careful further con- 
sideration to the objectives outlined 
by this report and their fulfillment 
through NSPE. 


National Issues 


Washington Economic 


and Political Front 


At the moment Henry Wallace's 
speech advocating a policy of ‘don’t 
get tough” with any foreign nation, 
is creating a stir. It isn’t so much that 
Mr. Wallace should have said what he 
did that creates the stir, as it is that 
President Truman frankly states that 
he has given such views his approval. 

Some headlines refer to the “Two 
Worlds’ speech of Mr. Wallace. As a 
matter of fact all of us actually live in 
“two worlds,” so far as the news of a 
political and economic nature is con- 
cerned. There is the world of news 
that men in positions of some respons- 
ibility are supposed to talk about 
frankly in public, and then there is a 
second world of news which the in- 
siders understand and accept, but 
about which it is not strictly “Emily 
Post” to recognize in any public way. 
Henry Wallace has a habit of breaking 
over the lines and for that reason 
chiefly perhaps, he is hated and feared 
as much as any man in public life to- 
day. Of course Mr. Wallace has a vast 
following of friends also. In fact 
one of the recent Gallup polls shows 


him top man among the democrats 
as a 1948 presidential candidate. 
One of the unforgivable actions of 
Mr. Wallace, in the opinion of some 
ple, was his insistence, some months 
Sik that business enterprise could pro- 
vide 60 million jobs and that business 
should assume such a responsibility 
as the nation’s chief employer. No 
doubt Mr. Wallace thought he was 
indicating an admirable faith in the 
ability of private enterprise to function 
as the sole custodian of the nation’s 
jobs, as well as the only effective in- 
strument through which production 
and distribution of commodities in 
abundance could be provided. The 
view in top business circles appears 
to have been that the Secretary of Com- 
merce was “putting business on the 
spot’”—and shouldering the institu- 
tion of free enterprise with a re- 
sponsibility which be knew it could 
not carry out. The fact that since this 
issue was being debated in Congress, 
American business has actually ab- 
sorbed a total of practically 60 million 
persons, does not turn any of Mr. 
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Wallace’s old enemies into his friends. 
Those who say that Mr. Wallace's 
statements tend to conflict with, and 
to confuse our American foreign pol- 
icy, are not to be taken too seriously. 
Insiders know that we never have had 
any consistent foreign policy which 
did not shift from week to week. There 
is nothing new about this. What is 
new is that our lack a 
forei licy, a rom that of a 
very the British 
Foreign Office, is that the conduct of 
our foreign affairs is now getting a 
devastating kind of criticism from all 
sides. This criticism stems, not so much 
from politicians, who are accustomed to 
policies that “ride rapidly in two di- 
rections at the same time,” as it is from 
press and radio commentators. Ap- 

ently what is objected to in our 

dling of international situations is 
the tactics, reminiscent of Indian Medi- 
cine men, of making faces at the enemy 
with much dancing and prancing, in 
an effort to scare him off. 

Undoubtedly our diplomatic forces 
badly need overhauling. We still carry 
on our diplomacy along traditional lines 
of a bygone feudal age. Nobody is sup- 
posed to mean what he says. 

The final act of this “Lum and 
Abner” political drama leaves Mr. 
Wallace out of the cabinet. It puts in 
his place a man who has the approval 
of all of Mr. Truman’s political ene- 
mies. Without attempting to make 
any assessment on the multiplicity of 
several rather obvious errors on both 


sides, the following facts are generally 
agreed to. 

1. Six months ago Mr. Byrnes and 
Mr. Wallace were in full agreement 
on what should be our policy in deal- 
ing with Russia. It is Mr. Byrnes and 
not Mr. Wallace who has changed 
to a bitter attitude on that subject. 
This pessimistic view of the inevita- 
bility of an early atomic World War 
No. III is clearly a definite recent 
trend in at least the vocal portion 
of American public opinion in recent 
months, despite Mr. Stalin’s last dis- 
avowal of war-like intentions. 

2. Mr. Truman’s decision to oust 
Mr. Wallace has greatly pleased the 
President's bitterest enemies among 
the republicans and conservative 
southern democrats — and particularly, 
those who have consistently knifed 
his domestic legislation program, and 
who will continue to oppose his every 
move. 

3. Mr. Truman has now eliminated 
from his personal following probably 
most of the so-called “liberal” ele- 
ments of the democratic party, which 
have been the chief supporters of 
his legislative program. 

Comment around Washington has 
it that one of the arguments used on 
Mr. Wallace to get him to “play 
dead” was that ‘Mr. Brynes is a 
sick man, and will soon resign any 
way, so don’t make it necessary for 
him to resign under fire.” Supporters 
of Mr. Wallace’s point of view on 
foreign policy assert, ‘Mr. Byrnes was 
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Bring the ‘Little Woman’ 


Remember the place and date, Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel 
Atlanta, Ga., December 7th 
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a sick man during the war when he 
was supposed to be encouraging co. 
operation between management, labor 
and government.” And they 
“With due res to all the person. 
alities involved, when will we sto 
entrusting our most delicate forei 
diplomatic assignments to sick old 
men.” 

Summing up the “Wallace faction” 
point of view, Senator Tydings, in a 
recent Baltimore address is quoted as 
saying: ““We are embracing again the 
same hypocrisy which bedeviled the 
League of Nations and in time 
wrecked it.” 

In a recent speech in London, 
former Foreign Minister Anth 
Eden urged both the United States 
and Britain to take a new approach 
to Russia, saying the present one 
holds an imminent threat of war.” 


Mcre Labor Trouble 

Comment on the current labor con- 
troversy is difficult, for the situation 
is likely to change overnight. As usual 
there are the two typical and utterly 
irreconcilable points of view, one is 
that government should have practiced 
more of the “get-tough’’-with-labor 
policy. The other view is naturally just 
the reverse, that the “get tough’’ tech. 
niques should have been applied to 
‘“wage and price chiselers,” black mar. 
ket business enterprises, and so on and 
so on. Whether actually the “get 
tough” policy, as either a domestic or 
a foreign policy, has ever produced 
overall, long range and constructive 
results, is a matter that probably oun 
to be looked into seriously. The trouble 
is, Of course, we can’t agree as to the 
best objective to which such a polig 
should be applied. We may think we 
ought to get tough, but the question 
is, are we willing at all times to grant 
to the other fellow the same privilege 
of getting tough with us, that we 
mand for ourselves? What is becom 
ing rather obvious with regard to the 
“get tough” policy in general is that 
it is too often advocated as a substi 
tute for “thinking things through” and 
meeting the real issues, as well @ 
the other fellow, half way. Intelligent 
public opinion, on the higher levels 
at least, seems on the verge of making 
up its mind that society will soon have 
to find ways and means of isolating the 
“economic aggressor,” much as W 
are now trying to do in dealing wilt 
the military goose-steppers. 

The Stock Market 

Insiders are not inclined to take the 

recent breaks in the price of securiti¢ 
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very seriously. Practically all fore- 
casters look eventually for a “defla- 
‘onary’ movement on all economic 
fronts, but that phenomenon is thought 
to be a year or two in the future. Un- 
less all present evidences of a definite 
inflationary trend in all prices is grossly 
deceiving, prices of most securities are 

ed to more than maintain their 
present levels in the months just ahead. 
A real stock market crash at this time 
would indicate that the turning point 
| had already been reached in the gen- 
eral price situation, which is a view 
no responsible authority has accepted 
up to now. The stock trading business 
is, of course, more or less symptomatic 
of our economic system as a whole. 
The little fellows have to be shaken 
out every so often, but woe be unto 
him who ge to figure out in 
advance just when these “economic 
adjustments” are to occur. Usually the 
major price recessions, in securities 
and everything else, start when the 
major portion of the low income groups 
have been “priced out of the market.” 
The present rapid upward trend of 
tices is certain to result in just that, 
bc “no man knoweth” the exact time. 


Politics Warming Up 


All political factions right now are 
clearly maneuvering for position with 
teference to the elections—Congres- 
sional in November of this year, and 
Presidential in 1948. The old truism 
that “politics make strange bed- 
fellows,” is illustrated in many direc- 
tions. One of the marvels of American 
weg is that in this country we have 

able to maintain the two-party 
yystem for so many years, with our lit- 
erally scores of allignments which in- 
fluence voters. There are scores of 
groups whose political attitudes are 
determined very largely by issues hav- 
ing very little to do with strictly 
American issues of an economic or 
political nature. Sympathy with the 
problems of some European people, 
teligious, racial and labor allignments 
all help to prevent that “unity” which 
the typical politician insists is the basic 
characteristic. Perhaps the 

Most potent issue which, more than 
any other serves to divide people's 
thinking in America, as pretty much 
ill over the world, is the nature of the 
things they fear most. Some are ab- 
over their fear of communism, 

others with their fear and hatred of 
fascism. One hewspaper analyst has 
ered that the word communism 
‘ppears in the American press 100 
limes for every time the word fascism 


is mentioned. Most people believe, 
possibly, that fascism and the danger 
of fascism, were eliminated from the 
world by our victory over Germany and 


Japan. 
Price Control 


With rather monotonous regularity, 
the Office of Price Administration an- 
nounces price increases, first on one 
thing and then on another, all as 
required by the new “profit protection” 
bill which Congress  eagir just before 
its adjournment. Labor 
are protesting loudly. Their position 
is that we have wage stabilization, but 


very little price stabilization. Congress 
failed to provide for wage increases 
based on the consumers’. increased liv- 
ing costs, to correspond with its for- 
mula for allowing higher prices. In 
the view of labor men, this one-sided 
arrangement cannot be made to work. 
The best that is hoped for is that wide- 
spread labor trouble can be postponed 
at least until after the fall elections. 
The generally unsatisfactory price 
and wage situation may not prove that 
“nothing is settled finally, until it is 
settled right,” but, in the opinion of 
some highly critical Washington ob- 
servers, ‘it may illustrate that fact.” 


EDITORIALS 


False Premises Are to 
Blame For Most False 
Conclusions 


Beginners in the field of economic 
and political research, are often cau- 
tioned, “Remember that newspaper 
clippings are not reliable evidence.” 
Along the same line is the charge 
by responsible news men in Washing- 
ton that the press associations send 
their second and third rate men to 
cover the United Nations meetings, 
and sent their first flight men to cover 
the Bikini atomic tests. 

The disturbing fact is that the bulk. 
of public opinion — including no 
doubi that of a great proportion of 
men with engineering training — is 
strongly influenced by the current very 
irresponsible methods of news re 
porting. 

In an attempt to uncover the news- 
paper point of view on this subject, 
the New York Newspaper Guild 
made a survey recently, limited to just 
one highly controversial issue, the 
labor-management disputes in mari- 
time industries. The Guild found that, 
“Editorial opinions were on the whole 
strongly biased, and the straight news 
coverage was considerably ‘slanted.’ 
Four New York City editors insisted 
the press was fair, one refused to 
answer queries, two defended their 
apers, four said the press was biased.” 

¢ Guild charged newspapers with 
operating behind “invisible curtains,” 

lowing them to confuse through a 
mishandling of the news. 

Even the Engineering approach, and 


the Scientific Method applied to analys- 
ing public questions lead us astray, 
if we violate their very first principle 
which requires that we get our facts 


right. 


Stereotyped Thinking a 
World Menace, Says Report 


A committee appointed by the 
American Psychological Association, 
has prepared a report aimed at the 
problem of changing the “‘stereotyped” 
ways of thinking that have become 
cutmoded by the atom bomb. The 
report indicates that the leaders in 
this democracy can make little pro- 
gress in adjusting our traditional in- 
stitutions to the demands of a New 
Age, if the vast majority of the 
people still cling to 19th Century 
concepts of such things as national 
sovereignty and social progress. 


“Canned” Ideas Dangerous 

The psychologists explain how 
everyone organizes and re-organizes 
his perceptions and attitudes into 
— personally meaningful and 
useful patterns that can be expressed 
by a word or phrase (often slogans). 
These patterns and expressions the 
psychologists call “stereotypes.” Such 
a particular stereotype, expressing be- 
liefs and attitudes about national pride 
and desire for national security, is 
“national sovereignty.” This has been 
useful for a few hundred years in 
meeting iis i needs for feeling of 
strength and security. 

But today, when the implications 
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of atomic energy and its possibilities — 


for destruction irrespective of national 
boundaries and military equipment or 
power are made clear to people, the 
usefulness of “national sovereignty” 
is shattered. People then are ready to 
reorganize their thinking and replace 
this outmoded stereotype with one 
that meets their need for feelings of 
strength and security in the atomic 
age in which they are now living. 


Stereotypes Can Be Changed 

“The important feature about stereo- 
types which many leaders fail to ap- 
preciate” declares this Committee, 
“js that a person’s particular stereo- 

is influenced by his needs and 
if his needs change his stereotypes 
will change.” 

The report asserts that a clearer reali- 
zation of ti the flexibility and adaptive- 
ness of people’s thinking is needed 
by some of our national leaders in 
public affairs. The national leader 
who is afraid that te think only 
in terms of outmoded stereotypes is 
said to be a victim of poorly digested 
psychology. 

“There is nothing in the psychology 
of man,” declare these specialists in 
social psychology, “which would pre- 
vent the makers of policy from strik- 
ing out with new solutions to meet the 
new problems of the atomic age.” 

Excerpts from the foreguing report 
are being circulated by the Federation 
of American Scientists, in Washington, 
D.C. 

Members of the Committee prepar- 
ing the statement include such au- 
thorities as, Dr. David Krech and Dr. 
Richard Crutchfield, both of Swarth- 
more; Dr. Eugene Hartley and Dr. 
Gardner Murphy, both of City Col- 
lege of New York Dr. Theodore New- 
comb, University of Michigan; Dr. 
Ruth Tolman, Pasadena; and Dr. 
Ralph White, Stanford. 

What appears obvious to us in this 
connection is, that if the American 
people are to rid themselves of danger- 
ous ster s — ways of thinking 
and belief that belong exclusively to 
a bygone age, the Professional Engi- 
neers and Scientists should be in the 
forefront of the effort to set our 
thinking straight. And it is doubtful 
in the job can be safely left to some 


later generation. 


“Ramie” 

Our reprint of the colorful com- 
ments from the pen of Stuart Chase, 
“The New Fabric, Ramie, a Terror to 
the Price System,” in the August issue 
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of The American Engineer, has aroused 
a good deal of interest. A number of 
inquiries for more information have 
been received by the Editor. 

We have also heard from some tech- 
nicians who have had a lifelong ac- 
quaintance with the slow development 
which has taken place in the direction 
of improving the methods of growth, 
harvesting and processing of ramie. 
These experts do not all agree with all 
that Mr. Chase has to say. We are 
promised a short article voicing some 
of the controversial points of difference, 
for an early issue of the American En- 
gineer. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture has been interested in the 
many promising characteristics of 
ramie. Only within the past year has 
that department been able to start a 
research project to determine the “‘cul- 
tural features” of ramie production, 
including the possibilities of mechanical 
harvesting, decorticating and the po- 
tential markets. 

Two rather large scale private agen- 
cies have built plants for the decortica- 
tion of ramie in Florida, but neither of 
these plants is yet in commercial pro- 
duction of the fiber. We are informed 
that the OPA price ceiling on ramie is 
thirty cents a pound, but at present 
the commercial supply and demand for 
tamie seems to be close to zero. 

From the United States Superin- 


- tendent of Documents, address, Wash- 
-. ington 25, D. C., can be secured a 16- 


page pamphlet entitled “Ramie Fiber 
Production,” published by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in 1940. The price 
of this pamphlet is five cents, and it is 
listed as “Circular No. 585.” We are 
advised that most Public Libraries have 
this publication on file. 


A Lesson In Democracy 
From Germany 


According to a recent analysis, the 
control of Germany by the Nazis came 
about chiefly because of a three-way 
split among the German people them- 
se:ves. 

The engineers and technicians, it is 
said, were in one group, along with 
members of the Army caste. These 
army men are pictured as a “dogmatic, 
unthinking, egotistical class of war 
technologists.” In another important 
group of middle-class citizens, were 
most of the politicians and members of 
the traditional ruling class in Germany. 
Last, and greatest in point of numbers, 
were the individuals composing the 


largely irresponsible, putty-like “rh, 
ble.” The members of this latter 
were inclined to worship the technol. 
gists. In turn the technologists wep 
generally the yes-men for the politiq) 
and other ruling classes, including th 
industrialists. 


“Trained Robots” 

According to this analysis, "th 
German colleges of engineering turned Le 
out large numbers of intelligent, com. 
placent, college-trained technologial Fdit 
robots.” These men were not “edy. 
cated” in the best sense of that word Ir 
The technologists were, of coury in y 
firmly wedded to their slide rules an prov 
to their technical manuals. They wer and 
perfectly willing, as a matter of course eer 
to work for any group that hired then, fe cates 
These men felt no special or othe to th 
responsibility whatsoever for the victo 
to which their highly specialized skilk Ye 
were put. As technicians they actel impo 
merely as the extremely competent took & 
of their employers. Thus they worked 
their way into the very center of thi ginee 
industrial and political system of Naif emin 
Germany. Their skills were used with 
great effectiveness for the promoting ING 


ES 


of thoroughly anti-social ends, the red  hibiti 
nature and purpose of which these maf guide 
had little knowledge, and less conf to ke 
cern. of ou 
Ple 

“It Can't Happen Here” profes 

And while this was happening, thi tactic 
German people, including the moti the na 


highly trained technologists, saw fs lined 
cism come to power in neighborigy 


Italy. The Germans were almost cach 
mous in their hearty disapproval (i ticipat 
Italian fascism. They were loud i@@ meetin 
their denunciation of Italy’s dictator add s 


leadership. They were equally positir So. 
in their oft repeated insistence that, ‘t 


never could happen here, for we Ge in thei 
mans are too intelligent.” ties, T 
Such a statement no doubt expres trouble 
a thoroughly honest opinion. But lif 
most opinions, it was not based on aff 
thoughtful or thorough-going analpss 
of the real facts. Such an analysis woul 
have indicated to any really intelliget 
German, not only that the seeds d 
fascism were extremely virile, but tht Bditor 
they were plentiful in dangerous forms 1 
in every part of the industrial world. oo 
Lessons We May Learn of the? 


The foregoing is a brief summary 4 the nev 
the story of Germany's internal 


uation, during the later years of i anonym 
German Republic and the earlier yeusgy Me to ¢ 
of Hitler's rule, as told to us. fm ‘he eng 

This German tragedy may conti the opp, 
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some hints for Americans, as to the 
hidden dangers which always beset 
any democratic form of government. 
One lesson coming out of Germany is 
that mere intelligence in our leader- 


ship is not enough. Another lesson is 
that scientific and technological train- 
ing, unguided by a keen sense of so- 
cial responsibility, can be an actual 
menace. 


Letters From Readers 


Editor, The American Engineer: 


In my opinion you have done well 
in your new editorial policy. It should 
rove provocative of more thinking 
and action on the part of our Engi- 
neers — particularly the professional 
category who have contributed so much 
to the fait accompli of our recent war 
victory. 

You must continue to emphasize the 
importance of the engineer's partici- 

ion and responsibility in his neigh- 
bars problems. It is high time the en- 

assumed his proper place of 
eminence in the body politic and im- 
pressed his effective thinking and DO- 
ING on our nation’s policies. His in- 
hibitions, lack of enthusiasm and mis- 
guided modesty must not be permitted 
to keep him out of the front ranks 
of our country’s leaders. 

Please do all you can to make the 
professional engineer conscious of his 
tactical position in the daily life of 
the nation and now that you have out- 
lined the scope of our problems, it is 
my humble suggestion that you develop 
each phase singly and invite the par- 
ticipation of our Chapters at their 
meetings of your programs. It might 
add some zest to their gatherings. 

So. Mr. Editor let’s prod our engi- 
neers to manifest more esprit de corps 
in their contacts with their communi- 
ties. They are needed badly in these 
troublesome times. 

Yours very truly, 
“Professional Engineer,” 
A member of Kings County 
(New York) Chapter. 
(Name withheld on request ) 


Editor, American Engineer: 

Thanks for quoting in your edi- 
torial page of the August issue, some 
of the remarks I made in February to 
the newly-formed Columbus Chapter. 

I note that through the device of the 
anonymous critic you very gently take 
me to task for presuming to say that 

€ngineers and scientists, if given 
opportunity and given a spokesman, 
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would have something to say. Of course 
it is always possible that they would say 
the wrong thing. But I would like to 
refer you to a report entitled “Science— 
The Endless Frontier.” Perhaps it is 
true mostly of scientists, but with a 
sprinkling of engineers; but I think 
it was a clear statement. If the old 
Abbey of the 16th century would like 
to know what the engineer might do 
with eternity, you might refer him 
to the speech made by Mr. William E. 
Wickenden as he relinquished the presi- 
dency of the AIEE. Mr. Wickenden’s 
speech was probably compressed into 
three quarters of an hour, but I feel 
quite sure that he could have gone 
on much longer and in his polished 
phrases have given a great deal of 
additional and good advice to the pro- 
fession. 

What I was trying to say at Colum- 
bus is really well said by Mr. Wick- 
enden in his address. I am sure you 
have read it. When it comes to eco- 
nomics I think engineers and manage- 
ment will poin: the way with some 
really valuable contributions. I cite you 
the case of Mr. Paul W. Litchfield, resi- 
dent of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company, certainly a man who in the 
past genuinely made a real contribu- 
tion to industrial statesmanship. 

Now my cwn editorial critic has just 
suggested that we ought not to sell 
the engineers short as spokesmen for a 
better way of doing things in this 
country. 

(Signed) Cherry L. Emerson, 
Dean of Engineering, 
Georgia School of Techonology, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


(Editor's Note—By no means have 
we ever thought of ‘selling engineers 
short.” What we attempted, in our 
editorial in the August issue, was per- 
haps to throw out something of a 
a to the thinking of engineers 
generally. It was bined our remarks 
— Spur some engineers to envisage 
a higher goal of social a for 


the profession in America, instead of a 


too ready and a too blindly following 
the 19th century leadership of our 
Emile Francke’s, as in the case of our 
one time unhappy Engineer-in-the 
White House. In the minds of many, 
this gentleman did little while there 
to reflect great credit on Engineers as 
leaders of a democracy, and in a world 
trying to throw off the decaying tradi- 
tions of our feudal ancestry.) 


Editor, The American Engineer: 


As a new member of the Essex 
County Chapter of the New Jersey So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers, I would 
like to get my “two cents worth” in. 

I have enjoyed reading all of the 
various articles of the American En- 
gineer and have also gained many 
ideas conducive to better business. 
However, I think there must be many 
of us who are recently licensed, by our 
experience and state exams, or fresh 
from college, that need a little general- 
ized discussion or “tips” from the older, 
more experienced members of the or- 
ganization. 

Most of the articles have a tendency 
to deal with men that are outstanding 
in their profession and very little for 
those of us who someday hope to be 
outstanding, or at least better off than 
we are now at this stage of being 
axeman, transitman and boss. 

The aim of the Society is to foster 
the recognition of the engineer as a 
professional man, so why not start with 
the land surveyors, engineers-in-train- 
ing, etc., and give us a column of our 
cwn or an article once in a while? 

Robert C. Edwards, 
Morristown, N. J. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Constructive 
suggestions for broadening the value 
of the American Engineer to its readers, 
such as those contained in Surveyor 
Edward's letter are decidedly in order. 
NSPE is gaining many new readers 
among the ranks of the Engineers-in- 
training, as well as from the younger 
men in the profession—those who have 
not yet reached the higher rungs of 
the ladder of professional success. 

We hear much about engineering 
as a “profession.” We need to remem- 
ber that the engineering profession is 
also a “business.” That is true whe- 
ther an engineer is working for him- 
self or an employer. In a basic sense, 
we all have services of some kind to 
“sell,” and our business success de- 
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pends on how well we do our “sales” 
work, 

Undoubtedly the younger generation 
of engineers needs counsel from older 
and more experienced men, as well as 
on how to make a professional success 
of engineering; but also there is much 
need for tips on how to make a better 
“business success of the profession of 
engineering.” 

The American Engineer would like 
to publish frequent concise and to-the- 
point articles, as well as short items, let- 
ters, etc., which have educational or 
inspirational value to the younger mem- 
bers of the profession. 

The helpful ideas and suggestions 
which the younger generation of en- 
gineers want to find in the pages of 
the American Engineer, must of ne- 
cessity, come from the pen of men with 
wide experience and seasoned judg- 
ment. There are many such engineers 
who are members of NSPE—all of 
them very busy men—men whose time 
is valuable and fully occupied. 

However, there is much truth in the 
old adage, “If you want something 
done right and right away, ask a busy 
man.” And of course there are deep 
satisfactions in this sharing of your 
ideas with other readers who really 
need and will appreciate your con- 
tribution to the pages of the Ameri- 
can Engineer. 

Your Editor sincerely trusts that in 
this case, “A word to the wise...” 
will get results from some of our 
“Elder Brothers,’ who are not in- 
clined to let the other fellow do it this 
time. 


Editor's Note: The letter next fol- 
lowing expresses some concrete ideas 
of just what measures the writer be- 
lieves should be taken to immediately 
improve the functioning of the Ameri- 
can economy. We reproduce Mr. 
Shults’ letter and his accompanying 
statement of objectives in full, not 
because his suggestions in their en- 
tirety are in line with the ideas we 
have put forth editorially under the 
general heading, “The Engineering 
Approach,” but because we feel that 
further discussions and suggestions 
dlong this line may be stimulated. 


What ought to be kept clearly in 
mind in this connection, in our judg- 
ment, is the wide chasm that often ex- 
ists between what “ought” to be done, 
or what “could” be done—and what 
it is possible to get people to take 
any united action on. 

We are reminded of a criticsm made 
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of the late Woodrow Wilson, in con- 
nection with his “Fourteen Points,” 
end his program for a "World Democ- 
racy.” Referring to Mr. Wilson's un- 
due optimism, this critic said, “He 
made the fatal mistake of assuming 
thai all anyone has to do to better 
world conditions, is to present some 
plan or program for the improvement 
of human affairs, and that if the plan 
is clearly practical and advantageous 
to all concerned, that then the world 
would eagerly accept that plan and 
immediately put it into operation.” 


Detailed Blue Prints 
Always Essential 


Whether or not this constitutes a 
valid criticism of Mr. Wilson's ideas 
or noi, it is rather obvious that plans 
for improving the lot of humanity just 
do not gain general public acceptance, 
and certainly not immediate adoption, 
no matter how reasonable they may be. 
We have the impression that a part 
of every program for improving the 
social and economic condition of hu- 
manity or any segment of humanity, 
if it is to get anywhere, must be ac- 
companied by a rather specific blue 
piint detailing just how its adoption 
can be “sold” to the powers that be, 
and just what steps can be taken to 
lead us from where we are to what 
Mr. Shults refers to as the “Utopian” 
condition which any proposed plan 
may offer us. 

We now reproduce Mr. Shults’ let- 
ter, followed by his list of thirteen 
concrete proposals: 


Editor, American Engineer: 

Several items in the August issue 
of the American Engineer have stimu- 
lated me to write the attached review 
of what I believe technology can do. 
There is a subtle request for authority 
to do wonderful things (in the Au- 
gust magazine) but nobody can guess 
what these things might be. Only with 
a concrete plan can we seek the leader- 
ship such as has been discussed. 

Many facts are sidetracked all too 
often because specific groups would 
suffer by a step ahead. Nevertheless 
progress must occur, if we are to 
emerge a stronger and better nation as 
a result of the war. We are presently 
back-sliding appreciably. 

I wish to point out that the stock 
market with its daily trading is, at least 
as far as the short term trading is con- 
cerned, strictly gambling. This type 
of trading serves no useful purpose, 
and beclouds the issue for those with 


definite investment and business pto. 
grams. 


Likes Single Tax 


As to the single tax plan, it should 
be studied and considered before being 
condemned. It is based on definite fyp. 
damental concepts, just as are algebra 
geometry, physics, chemistry, and other 
sciences. It is unquestionably the mog 
sensible program yet offered by 
economist, and will work a very great 
deal of good, even if not quite a. 
taining the Utopian goal outlined by 
Henry George himself. 

As to the metric system, its increased 
use will be in accord with ever-expand. 
ing international relations both in bus. 
ness and in diplomacy. We cannot re. 
main apart from international affairs 
and must strive to have at least some 
features of our economy common to all 
civilized countries. The same goes for 
adoption of an international language, 

I do not expect to see even on 

f the ideas here given materialize, but 
hope it will stimulate others to add to 
the list so that when the time come, 
we shall not have to flounder around 
for some definite lines of action. 

John E. Shults, E.E. 
(Queens County N. Y. Chapter) 


Specific Proposals, Aimed to 
Improve Our Economy 


The August issue of the AMERI- 
CAN ENGINEER carried several in- 
dependent expressions regarding th 
economic state of the nation. It wa 
pointed out that engineers and tech 
nology, if given a free hand, would im 
prove business, human relations, stand: 
ards of living, and, generally, make 
this a better and more thrifty nation 
Here is 2 subscriber who has attempted 
to list some specific acts which would 
in his estimation, actually result in thi 
Utopian economy. He ventures to sug 
gest the following for adoption whet 
technology gets the green light: 


1. Federal legislation to require th § 


re-use of timber areas by intelliges 
selection of young trees and their ptt 
tection from damage during lumbet 
operations. 

2. Laws limiting Wall Street spea- 
‘ation by requiring any securities put 
chase to be bona fide held at leat 
ninety (90) days before resale. Thi 
would eliminate the real gamblers fro 
the market. Short term trading is ae 
a productive enterprise. 

3. Control of retail deliveries 
avoid duplicating and overlapping 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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MEMBER STATE SOCIETIES N.S.P.E. — Officers and Directors 


Member President Secretary National Director 
R. L. PARMELEE JOSEPH F. MAYNE MAX MELLBERGER 
Box 588 Little Rock, Arkansas Pyramid Building 
Helena, Arkansas Little Rock, Arkansas 
CONNECTICUT ............. HARRY E. HARRIS FRANK E. KLEIST HARRY E. HARRIS 
229 Thorme Street 126 Lockhart Ave. 229 Thorme Street 
Bridgeport 6, Conn. Waterbury, Conn. Bridgeport 6, Conn. 
D. C. HERBERT MANUCCIA RALPH A. DANE FRED W. L. HILL 
3900 Mt. Vernon Ave. 804 Beverly Dr. 6440 Barnaby St., N. W. 
(11GWC) Alexandria, Va. Alexandria, Va. Washington, D. C. 
NTE scsccccsidtscccsncnieens CARL W. EVANS RAY L. SWEIGERT ROY S. KING 
1020 Grant Building Georgia School of Technology Georgia School of Technology 
Atlanta, Georgia Atlanta, Georgia : Atlanta, Georgia 
GEO. H. ANDERSON H. E. BABBITT W. A. OLIVER 
Annex Building 204 Engineering Hall 201 Engineering Hall 
Herrin, Urbana, IIl. Urbana, Il. 
INDIANA CARL E. VOGELGESANG L. M. CONDREY, Ex. Sec. M. W. CAMERON 
5218 Kenwood Ave. 3436 No. Temple Avenue R.R. 1, Box 105-A 
Indianapolis, Ind. Indianapolis, Ind. New Augusta, Indiana 
MALOY QUINN HAROLD H. MUNGER Cc. H. SCHOLER 
City Office, Kansas State College Kansas State College 
Clay Center, Kansas Box E Manhattan, Kansas Manhattan, Kansas 
MARYLAND  ..W00:0.cccccesseo CHARLES A. MOHR ROBERT ANDREW NORRIS RUSSELL B. ALLEN 
1716 Windemere Ave. Springfield State Hospital 4610 Hartwick Rd. 
Baltimore, Md. Sykesville, Md. College Park, Md. 
MASSACHUSETTS ....... RAYMOND C. NEWTON ALVIN S. MANCIB WILLIAM F. RYAN 
Babson Park 57 P.O. Box 53 Stone & Webster Co. 
: Massachusetts West Somerville, Mass. 49 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
STEPHEN G. SZABO DONALD E. TREFRY IVAN N. CUTHBERT 
c/o Gen. Motors Corp. P.O. Box 31, Kensington, Sta. 2881 N. Platt Rd. 
Detroit 2, Mich. Detroit 24, Mich. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
MINNESOTA ........0....0.0.... H. E. MCcWETHY RICHARD R. PRICE, Ex. See. S. L. STOLTE HIBBERT HILL 
1, S. 11th Street 1010 Guardian Building 1437 Marshall Avenue 4512 Wooddale Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Saint Paul 1, Minn. Saint Paul 4, Minn. Minneapolis, Minn. 
aE Cc. G. ROUSH H. J. BRUEGGING BRUCE WILLIAMS 
101 W. 11th St. P. O. Box 865 P. O. Box 264 
Kansas City 6, Mo. Jefferson City, Mo. Joplin, Mo. 
NEDO, cssscvvesacevsavsossceestd F. D. RATHBURN L. J. H. SMITH A. J. SHAVER 
2210 W. Bonanza Rd. P. O. Box 329 209 So. Third Street 
Las Vegas, Nevada Las Vegas, Nevada Las Vegas, Nevada 
C. 
NEW JERSEY ............ DANIEL M. KRAMER FREDERICK D. BRAUN. HUGH C. CLARKE Gite 
107 So. Gerard Street 12714 No. Mass. Ave. 97 Bentley Ave. JOS. M CERRET A 
Woodbury, N. J. Atlantic City, N. J. Jersey City, N. J. 163 W. Colfax Ave. 
Roselle Park, N. J. 
le | Ee, CHAS. W. BURKE FRANK J. G. DUCK, Ex. Sec. - WM. H. LARKIN LELAND R. POST 
385 Flatbush Ave. Ext. 1941 Grand Cent. Term. c/o B. F. Sturtevant Co. c/o N. Y. Tel. Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. New York, N. Y. 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. Binghamton, N. Y. 
OHIO A. C. NEFF LLOYD A. CHACEY, Ex. Sec. J. S. KENNEDY 
P. O. Box 170 63 South High Street 2945 Lee Road 
Middletown, Ohio Columbus, Ohio Shaker Heights, Ohio 
OKLAHOMA .............0000000: Cc. S. WORLEY ROGER L. FLANDERS CHARLES S. LARKEY 
410 Commerce Exchange Bldg. 410 Commerce Exchange Bldg. Box 521 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma Oklahoma City, Oklahoma Tulsa 2, Oklahoma 
LeROY F. 
PENNSYLVANIA .......... LeROY F. CHRISTMAN VICTOR J. SNYDER J. J. PAINE 
101 Endlich Ave., Mt. Penn 29 S. 8rd St. 1480 N. Euclid Ave. RAY M. FULLER 
Reading, Pa. Harrisburg, Pa. Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 560 No. 16th St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
PUERTO RICO ............. C. CALOR MOTA ANGEL SILVA, Ex. Sec. SALVADOR QUINONES 
University of Puerto Rico Dept. of the Interior 20 East Leland Street 
Mayaguez, Puerto Rico Santurce, Puerto Rico Chevy Chase, Maryland 
RHODE ISLAND ............ CHAS. E. BLAIS VINCENT DiMASE DANIEL O. CARGILL 
185 Princeton Avenue 201 Dean Street Box 257, RFD 2 
Providence, R. I. Providence, R. I. Valley Falls, R. I. 
K. 
TEXAS JAMES P. EXUM JOHN J. LEDBETTER, Jr. W. M. ANDREWS en ae 
704 Texas Avenue 504 Ewell Nalle Bldg. Union Nat. Bk. Bldg. ROBERT COLTHARP 
Austin, Texas Austin, Texas Houston, Texas 401 E. 3lst Street 
Austin, Texas 
Jo re C. GRADY CATES C. G. MASSIE J. FRANCIS SETTE 
417 Arlington Rd. 4030 Fort Drive 4701 Connecticut Ave., N. W. 
Roanoke, Va. Lynchburg, Va. Washington, D. C. 
WASHINGTON ............... JOHN O. JOHNSON DeWITT C. GRIFFIN H. C. GLAZE 


WEST VIRGINIA ........... 


WISCONSIN 


1626 Calif. Ave. 
Seattle 6, Wash. 
P. K, PIERPONT 
712 College Ave. 
Bluefield, W. Va. 


.EDWIN W. SEEGER 


P. O. Box 464 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


717 Lloyd Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash. 
ROSS B. JOHNSTON, Ex. Sec. 
Kanawha tel 

Charleston, W. Va. 

0. J. MUEGGE 

656 Crandall St. 
Madison 5, Wisconsin 


Kindly report any crrors or omissions to the Editor. 


Paulsen Building 
Spokane, Wash. 
T. J. JACKSON 
1203 Augusta St. 
Bluefield, W. Va. 
L. E. PETERSON 
812 E. Wisconsin Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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National and 


State Society News 


News From 
The Washington Office 


By Paul H. Robbins, 
Executive Director 


For some time the Secretaries of 
the various State Societies have ex- 
pressed a desire to get together to 
discuss their mutual problems and to 
attempt to arrive 
at standardized 
procedures for 
handling many re- 
lations both with 
the Washington 
Office be- 
tween State or- 
ganizations. The 
National Society Paul H. Robbins 
has concurred for some time in this 
thought and as a result a call for such 
a meeting was made early in August. 
The response was so enthusiastic that 
a meeting was held at the Hotel New 
Yorker in New York City on Sep- 
tember 27 and 28. With only a few 
exceptions every state society was repre- 
sented. Many common problems were 
discussed and recommendations made 
for coordinating and standardizing pro- 
cedures. Details of this meeting will 
be published in a future issue of the 
American Engineer. 

During the middle of Au our 
directors of the Illinois Society of 
Professional Engineers. He is pleased 
to report that he received an enthusias- 
tic welcome and found progressive 
leadership for the professional engin- 
eering cause in this State. The Illinois 
Society has passed through a period 
of extensive reorganization and de- 
velopment and it is felt that it is about 
to emerge as one of the strongest mem- 
bers of the NSPE family. 


Other visits throughout the country 
were made by several officers of the 
National Society. Mr. James F. Fair- 
man paid a visit to the Society in the 
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State of Washington and reports that 
the program expansion of this State 
Society is progressing and, while op- 
erating under some handicap, its in- 
fluence is being felt in promoting pro- 
fessional engineering, Past President 
Harry Nold spent some time this sum- 
mer in California and reports that he 
had several interesting discussions with 
NSPE members in this state. Mr. Hugh 
C. Clarke, Director from New Jersey, 
is currently visiting Puerto Rico and no 
doubt will have interesting information 
regarding professional engineers there 
on his return. 

On September 16 Mr. Milton F. 
Lunch joined the Washington Staff of 
NSPE to devote his efforts to the se- 
curing and analysis of legislative and 
administrative decisions of the Federal 
Government. Announcement of this 
appointment will be found elsewhere 
in this issue of the American Engineer. 

On August 12 Mr. Colin G. O’Dell, 
Executive Director of the Michigan 
Society, reported 261 members to the 
National Society of Professional En- 
gineers. This is indeed a noteworthy ac- 
complishment for an organization 
chartered in May 1946. NSPE can 
well be proud of our newest State 
organization. Membership continues to 
grow with NSPE. As of September 15, 
13,035 professional engineers were 
affiliated with NSPE. This indicates an 
increase of 2517 since January 1, 
1946 and 4314 since January 1, 1945. 

The Washington Office has been in- 
formed that membership campaigns are 
about to be launched in a number of 
cur states, the autobiography of NSPE 
being utilized to good advantage in 
promotional programs. With the rivalry 
existing between Texas and New Jer- 
sey, to say nothing of the extensive 
programs contemplated by Ohio, II- 
linois and New York among others, 
it is expected that we will have a 
membership to report at the Annual 
Meeting in December to which every 
member of NSPE can point with pride. 

The business of Mr. L. E. Peterson, 
Chairman of the Membership Com- 


mittee for NSPE Western Division, ha 
taken him to South America for sey. 
eral months and he has left his mem. 
bership activities in the capable hané, 
of Captain Herbert Moore of Milway. 
kee who has recently resumed his ep. 
gineering practice after release from 
military service. Captain Moore hy 
been visiting a number of States ig 
the mid-west and reports that encoy. 
aging results can be foreseen in they 
states. 

Various editorial comments by , 
number of our State Societies regard. 
ing the showing of our colors throu 
the wearing of the Society emblem and 
the display of the society certificate 
have lead to an unprecedented r 
for these items. The Washington Of. 
fice received during the month of 
August requests for 86 emblems and 
79 certificates. It is hoped that this 
trend will continue and that 
member of NSPE will be wearing a 
emblem by the first of the year. 

Among the many honored guess 
who will attend the Joint Meeting of 
the Boards of Directors of N 
and NSPE in St. Louis on October 27- 
28 will be Mr. P. Burke-Gaffney and 
Major Barry M. Watson, President 
and Secretary respectively of the Dp 
minion Council of Professional 
gineers. It is sincerely hoped that all 
State Directors are planning to attend 
this meeting. 

The Washington Office continues to 
receive mail from its members con 
taining excellent suggestions and ides 
for better administration of the % 
ciety as well as activities of benefit to 
the professional engineers. We wel 
come these suggestions and hope that 
all members will feel free to send 
their ideas to us. 


M. W. Cameron Named 
New Chairman, Public 
Relations Committee 
President Ritchie Lawrie, Jr., his 
named M. W. Cameron, as Chairmaa 
of NSPE’s Public Relations Committe 
to succeed Charles E. Doell, whor 
illness has made it impossible for hia 
to carry on the responsibilities of this 
chairmanship. Mr. Doell was 
suddenly ill on July 23rd and was cot 
fined to a hospital bed for some time 
Reports of his condition indicate thi 
he will be around again soon, but thd 
he must take things easy for awhile, 
Mz. Cameron is National Diredot 
from Indiana, and has long taken! 
keen interest in Society affairs. On Jul 
ist, he became the Director of the It 
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giana Traffic Safety Commission, at 
the urgent request of Governor Gates. 
in accepting President Lawrie’s sug- 

ion that he assume duties of Chair- 
nan of the National’s Public Relations 
Committee, Mr. Cameron advised that 
in spite of the many responsibilities 
he has already been burdened with, his 
interest in the work of the Society is 


heart-felt that he could not refuse 


this new assignment. 

Mr. Cameron will take over the 
duties connected with the work of the 
Public Relations Committee immedi- 
ely. Incidentally his mailing address 
has been changed from Indianapolis, 
to RR. 1, Box 105-A, New Augusta, 


Indiana. 


Milton F. Lunch 


Milton F. Lunch Becomes 
legislative Analyst in 
NSPE’S Washington Office 


The appointment of Mr. Milton F. 
lunch of Washington, D. C. as Legis- 
lative Analyst for the National Society 
of Professional Engineers has been 
anounced by Mr. Paul H. Robbins, 
Executive Director of NSPE. 

The newly appointed Legislative 
Analyst brings to the Society extensive 
qperience as a Washington corre- 
spondent. Prior to the war he was the 
Washington correspondent for The 
Film Daily, The American Metal Mar- 
kt, The Hollywood Reporter, The 
Radio Daily, and other sae and daily 
piblications. He covered all phases 
of government operations, including 
Igislative developments in both houses 
ot Congress, activities of the various 
Federal agencies and decisions of The 
=" Court and various subordinate 


During the war Mr. Lunch served as 
it officer in various branches, includ- 
ing the Corps of Engineers. He was a 
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member of the Public Relations Office, 
U. S. Forces in Austria, providing news 
releases, research information, and 
other public relations information to 
news correspondents. 

Mr. Lunch attended National Uni- 
versity Law School, Washington, D. C. 

In announcing the appointment, Mr. 
Robbins stated that as a result of Mr. 
Lunch’s joining the staff of NSPE, peri- 
odic bulletins concerning all pertinent 
legislation before Congress, adminis- 
trative decisions of the various Federal 
Departments and Agencies, and other 
important matters in Washington, will 
be sent to the State Officers, National 
Directors and Legislative Committee 
personnel. It is hoped that these bulle- 
tins will be of considerable value to 
the personnel receiving them and that 
the pertinent information they contain 
will be passed on to other interested 
members. 

The initiation of this activity is an- 
other step in the steadily expanding pro- 
gram of NSPE to serve the engineering 
profession. We are sure that all NSPE 
members will welcome this additional 
service in order that they may keep 
posted on the current developments in 
the Washington legislative scene. 


Coming Events—National 
and State Meetings 


Note that we now show in this col- 
umn, a listing of State Society as well 
as NSPE meetings. The usefulness of 
this column can be greatly increased if 
State Society officers will make a point 
of notifying the Editor of the American 
Engineer of the time and place of all 
forthcoming meetings planned by their 
respective State Societies. This in- 
formation is desirable publicity for 
these meetings and in addition is val- 
uable to all State and National Officers 
who may be planning trips which may 
include attendance at your meetings. 

The Editor of the American En- 
gineer would like to reproduce many 
more of the non-technical addresses 
delivered before your meetings than 
were made available to the magazine 
last year. Program chairmen will render 
a distinct service to readers of the 
American Engineer, if they would ar- 
range well in advance with all prin- 
cipal speakers to make a copy of their 
talks available to this magazine. Some 
extremely interesting addresses of the 
past year were lost to the readers of 
the American Engineer because no 
arrangements were made in advance 


to secure a copy of what was said. The 
cooperation of all officers in this mat- 
ter will be very much: appreciated. 


National Meetings 

Oct. 27, AM., NSPE Board of 
Directors Meeting, St. Louis, Mo. 

Oc. 27, PM., Joint Meeting of the 
NSPE and the NCSBEE Boards of 
Directors, St. Louis, Mo. 

Oct. 28, AM., NSPE Board of 
Directors Meeting, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dec. 6, NSPE Board of Directors 
Meeting, Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Dec. 7, Annual Meeting, National 
Society of Professional Engineers, At- 
lanta-Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


State Meetings 

Oct. 27-29, Board Meeting, Missouri 
Society of Professional Engineers, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Nov. 8, 9, N. Y. State Society of 
Professional Engineers, Fall Meeting, 
Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Nov. 22-24, Annual Meeting and 
Convention, Missouri Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers, Springfield, Mo. 

Dec. 6, Third Annual Meeting, 
Georgia Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Jan. 24, 25, 1947, Annual Conven- _ 
tion, Illinois Society of Professional 
Engineers, Abraham Lincoln Hotel, 
Springfield, Ill. 

Feb. 12, 13, Annual meeting, Min- 
nesota Association of Professional En- 
gineers, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minn. 

Feb. 14-15, Minnesota Federation of 
Engineering Societies, Exposition and 
Conference, St. Paul Hotel and Audi- 
torium, St. Paul, Minn. 

March 20-22, Ohio Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers Annual Conven- 
tion, Deshler Wallick Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Chio. 


Three New 
National Directors 


The National Society of Professional 
Engineers is happy to welcome to its 
official family three new National Di- 
rectors who recently have been ap- 
pointed by their respective State So- 
cieties, Connecticut, Michigan and 
Nevada. These Directors are: 

For Connecticut, Harry E. Harris, 
229 Thorme Street, Bridgeport 6, 
Connecticut. 

For Michigan, Ivan D. Cuthbert, 
2881 North Platt Rd. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

For Nevada, A. J. Shaver, 209 South 
Third Street, Las Vagas, Nevada. 
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As these three Professional Engin- 
eers become better acquainted with their 
fellow National Directors and the other 
officers, National and State, they will 
find themselves in excellent profes- 
sional company—every man coopera- 
tive to the — willing to. share his 

riences and in all respects an 
i's around fine bunch of a 


Cleary Requests Withdrawal 
of His Nomination— 
R. B. Allen Nominated 


Due to the press of other duties 
Leo H. Cleary has asked that his name 
be withdrawn as 1947 candidate for 
Treasurer of the National Society of 
Professional Engineers. It is with deep 
regret that the Nominating Committee 
accepts Mr. Cleary’s withdrawal as a 
candidate to succeed himself. 

To fill this vacancy on the Official 
‘Slate, the Nominating Committee re- 
spectfully submits an amendment to its 
Report as published in the September 
American Engineer and presents 


For Treasurer 

R. B. Allen 

of Maryland 
Mr. Allen was born in New Haven, 
Connecticut, in 1901; New Haven 
High School, 1919; Yale University, 
B.S. in C.E., 1923; Graduate Fellow, 
Yale, 1923-24 Instructor in Civil En- 
gineering at Yale, 1924-29; Boston and 
Maine R.R. Construction Dept., As- 
sistant Engineer 1929, Chief Assistant 
to Construction Engineer 1930-31; 
Consulting Civil Engineer 1931-33; 
University of Maryland, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of C.E. 1933-41, Associate Pro- 
fessor 1941-45, Professor of C.E. 1946 
to present. Part time Professional Con- 
sulting work, mostly in structural en- 
gineering; past secretary-treasurer, past 
president and member executive Com- 
mittee, Maryland Chapter A.A.U.P.; 
past secretary-treasurer, past — 
and member executive board, Mary- 
land Chapter of the Society of the 
Sigma Xi; Faculty Advisor Sigma Cir- 
cle Omicron Delta Kappa; Yale Chap- 
ter Phi Gamma Delta; S.P.E.E.; A.C.I.; 
Director of Prince George’s County 
Md.; Kiwanis Club and Editor of Ki- 
wanews; Chairman of Advisory Board, 
Md. Beta Chapter Tau Beta Pi; Na- 
tional vice-president of Tau Beta Pi; 
Registered. Professional Engineer and 
Land Surveyor in Connecticut and 
Maryland; Maryland Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers, Founder member 
1938,  secretary-treasurer 1938-40; 
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President 1941-43; National Director 
1940, 1943, 1944-46; NSPE, 1936; 
Served on Constitution, Publications, 
Resolutions and Budget Committees; 
member Executive Committee 1946; 
Acting Executive Director first . half 
of 1946. 


NSPE members who have occasion 
to get around in Iowa, North Dakota 
or South Dakota, will find fertile 
ground for dropping the seed for 
the formation of professional engi- 
neering societies and affiliation with 
NSPE. North Dakota is interested 
right now.—News Letter, Minnesota 
Association of Professional Engineers. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The new set-up of District Society 
of Professional Engineers committees 
is starting to function. Every chair- 
man appears to be working hard and 
it looks as though things are pro- 
gressing rapidly. Three District meet- 
ings are planned for the Fall months, 
including a “steak dinner” scheduled 
for October 28th. That looks like a 
bit of optimism according to what 
our butcher tells us. 


Plans for an aggressive membership 
drive are now crystalizing and will be 
under way by the time this appears in 
print. The membership committee is 
working hard in a well-ordered pro- 
gram to really bring in the members. 
Applications of 13 engineers are on 
file at this writing, five of them having 
been approved and are now being 
processed. A recent action of the Board 
removing the restrictions pertaining to 
Engineers not residing actually in the 
District of Columbia, is helping to 
speed up the drive. Solicitation for 
members on the part of rank and file 
members, is gratifying. 


Plans are being discussed to hold a 
Tri-State Convention sometime in 
February, and favorable reactions all 
around are reported. 


What the District Society needs 
(among other things admittedly) is 
an up-to-date roster of all members, 
showing their affiliation, what branch 
of engineering, etc. Eventually this 
will be worked out. 


It has been suggested that members 
of the District*Society be given printed 
certificates of such membership, 4 
committee is studying the idea. 


ILLINOIS 


Mr. Paul H. Robbins, Executive 
Director of NSPE, visited Illinois in 
August and got in touch with many 
officials of the Illinois Society of Pro. 
fessional Engineers. 


About 10,000 applications of the 
16,000 received for registration as 
professional engineers under the grand. 
father rule have been acted on, but 
only 6,000 to 7,000 certificates have 
been issued so far. It is estimated 
that about 15,000 certificates will have 
to be issued, but it will be several 
months before this job is finished, 
In the meantime all those engineers 
whose applications. were acted on 
favorably and who had received certifi 
cates dated prior to July 1, received 
notices for payment of the renewal fee, 
which had to be paid by August 1. 


The Board of Directors of the 
Illinois Society of Professional Engi- 
neers had a meeting on September 7. 
It was decided to continue publica- 
ticn of the Illinois Engineer in 12 
numbers per year. Plans for the an- 
nual meeting on January 24 and 25 
at the Abraham Lincoln hotel in 
Springfield were consolidated. Nu- 
merous complaints of violation of the 
registration act were considered and 
acticn was taken to satisfy these com- 
plaints. It was decided to present to 
the membership a number of proposed 
changes to the constitution, one in 
ordering a reduction in grades of mem- 
berships which received the approval 
of the board and four involving vat 
cus principles, all of which failed 
to receive the approval. Forty-seven 
new members were admitted and our 
membership is now over 1700 with 
an increase of more than 600 within 
the last six months. 


KANSAS 


Among the engineers who have 
studied the present Kansas Engineering 
Registration Law, there is a unafl 
mous opinion that the law is i 
adequate. No stone will be left ut 
turned to have the 1947 Legislature 
cerrect this situation. 


The first Local Chapter of the 
Kansas Society of Professional Engr 
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neers is now a reality. It is to be 
known as the Wichita Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers. Formal applica- 
tion for the charter under the Kansas 
Society of Professional Engineers’ con- 
stitution is now in the hands of the 
Board of Directors. The new group 
asks for a district to consist of Sedg- 
wick and the seven adjoining counties. 
An ambitious program of activities has 
been laid out and there is every reason 
to believe that the WSPE will shortly 
be the recognized pivot for all profes- 
sional engineering activities in south 
central Kansas. 


Membership continues to climb with 
an ielecated velocity. The increase 
in ogee in the KSPE is 40 
per cent in slightly over six months 
since the first of 1946. If we can keep 
up our present activity and enthusiasm 
there can be no doubt at all that the 
tofession of engineering is due to 
Love an effective voice in the affairs 
of the state of Kansas. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


At a meeting of the officers and 
directors of the Massachusetts Society 
of Professional Engineers, a commit- 


tee to form a local chapter in the Lynn 
area was appointed as follows: 
Mr. Edgar A. Harty — Temporary 
Chairman 
Mr. Clinton C. Barker 
33 Crossman Avenue, Swampscott, 
Mass. 
Mr. Nathaniel Burnham 
51 Broadway, Lynnfield, Mass. 
Mr. Charles A. Fritz 
34 Pine Street, Manchester, Mass. 
Mr. Edward E. Lynch 
31 Strathmore Rd., Wakefield, Mass. 
Mr. William Newsome Eichorn 
75 Atlantic Avenue, Swampscott, 
Mass. 
Mr. Rinaldo Edward Wiggins 
41 Ballard Street, Saugus, Mass. 
Mr. Neal B. Mitchell 


6 Mt. Vernon Street, Salem, Mass. 

The above committee was author- 
ized and instructed to form a local 
chapter in the Lynn area by Raymond 
C. Newton, President of the Massa- 
chusetts Society of Professional Engi- 
neers. 

At the suggestion of Chairman 
Harty it was decided to name the 
new chapter The North Shore Chapter. 

A preliminary organization meeting 
was arranged at the Thomson Club 
in Nahant, Massachusetts. 


ANNUAL 
MEE TING 


These Georgia Engineers certainly know how to show us all a good time. 


Everybody is invited, December 7, Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel 
Atlanta, Ga. Make new friends, enjoy old ones 


OctopER, 1946 


A group of registered professional 
engineers, all members of the M.S. 
P.E. and also residents of the North 
Shore, held a dinner meeting at the 
Thomson Club in Nahant and or- 
ganized the new North Shore Chapter. 

The following committee was ap- 
pointed: 

Chapter Chairman, Edgar A. Harty 
Chapter Vice-Chairman, E.:E. Lynch 
Chapter Secretary, R. E. Wiggin 
Chapter Treasurer, A. L. Embry 


Membership Committee, E. M. Trittle, 
Chairman 


Publicity Committee, N. B. Mitchell, 

Chairman 

It was agreed that this committee 
will operate and run the business of 
the North Shore Chapter until the 
membership grows to about 60. Offi- 
cial elections will then be held and 
new officers installed. 

The committee held three enthusias- 
tic meetings during the summer and 
will hold a general information meet- 
ing later in the Fall which all eligible 
engineers will be invited to attend. 
State and National officials will also be 
invited. 

The membership committee will 
launch a drive along the North Shore 
to interest all registered professional 
engineers in the M.S.P.E. 


MINNESOTA 


The Minnesota Association of Pro- 
fessional Engineers has inaugurated a 
new feature whereby representatives of 
the State Board of Registration waill 
appear in person at district meetings 
to present certificates to newly-regis- 
tered engineers and engineers-in- 
training. Until now, certificates have 
been delivered through the mails. 

Under the leadership of President 
H. E. McWethy, the plan got off to 
a good start August 28 when Districts 
4 and 5 representing St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, were hosts at a dinner 
marking the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Board. Some 175 professional 
engineers, guests and members of the 
Board attended the affair in the faculty 
club of the Minnesota Union on the 
University of Minnesota campus. Guest 
of honor was Frank W. McKellip, city 
engineer of Mankato, who has served 
on the Board since its formation. He 
presented certificates to 65 newly-reg- 
istered engineers and engineers-in- 
training. 

Speakers were President McWethy, 
S. a Stolte, National Director, and 
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George Shepard, city engineer of St. 
Paul and president of the Registration 
Board. All of the speakers referred in 
lowing terms to the fine record of the 
faithfulness and efficiency made by 
Mr. McKellip during his twenty-five 
years of service on the Board. 
Similar dinners are being planned 
by the other seven district societies of 
the Minnesota Association of Profes- 
sional Engineers. 


NEW YORK 
State Society C. W. Burke and Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Frank J. D. Duck were 
visitors and informal speakers at the 
September 17th meeting of the White- 
chester County Chapter. They dis- 
cussed plans for enlarged activities of 

the Society the coming year. 


The annual Westchester Chapter 
dinner, a testimonial to Charlie Hills, 
is being planned for the week of No- 
vember 18th. A live meeting is indi- 
cated. 


The Westchester Chapter’s total re- 
ceipts for the month of August were 
$1,353.02; expenditures, $1,227.22. 


The membership goal for West- 
chester is 100 per cent increase in mem- 
bership for 1946. It will take a broad 
plan and it will require the active co- 
operation of every member. It can be 
done, and signs indicate it will be 
done. 


A joint meeting between the Erie 
County Chapter and the Chautauqua- 
Cattaraugus Chapter, was featured on 
September 16th. 


A joint meeting between the Erie 
County Chapter and the Niagara Chap- 
ter heard Dr. D. B. Steinman discuss 
his book “Builders of the Bridge” at 
an October 28th meeting at Niagara 
Falls. 


During the month of November, the 
exact date to be announced later, Gen- 
eral Farrel of the War Department will 
speak on “Operations Crossroads” be- 
fore a meeting of the Erie Chapter at 
Buffalo. General Farrel will speak from 
first hand knowledge of his subject. 


OHIO 


Executive Secretary Lloyd Chacey 
of O.S.P.E. addressed a meeting of 
the Cincinnati Chapter recently. 
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The Marion Chapter is organizing 
for a drive to get its quota of 95 
‘members. The plan is “to organize 
teams of two members each and to 
make a personal call on every regis- 
tered engineer who is not a member. 


The Canton Chapter made a big. 
success of its “1,000 Dollar Picnic,” 
with a round of golf, plenty of eats, 
refreshments and entertainment for 
200 engineers and their friends. The 
total gross was close to $1,000. A 
big publicity article and picture about 
the picnic in local newspapers con- 
tributed to the public interest in this 
event. 


National Director J. S. Kennedy 
recently addressed a dinner group 
under the auspicies of the Mahoning 
Valley Chapter. He ably discussed 
the outlook for the professional move- 
ment, its growth, including the work 
of the Engineers Joint Council in 
connection with the Economic Status 
of the engineers. Executive Secretary 
Chacey also spoke on methods of 
increasing membership. 


At the September meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of OSPE, a report 
was made about plans for a Pw lic 
presentation of registration certificates, 
October 21st to 25th inclusive. 


The State Convention committee is 
hard at work on plans for the pro- 
gram March 20-22. 


Local Chapters are being urged to 
get busy on investigations, most of 
which can be cleared up locally if 
properly and promptly handled. 


The Board of Trustees has adopted 
the recommendation of the Executive 
Committee that OSPE dues be raised 
from $4 to $5, beginning with the 
year 1947. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The State College Chapter of the 
Pennsylvania Society of Professional 
Engineers was launched recently with 
45 members. 


Dr. Webster N. Jones, Director of 
the College of Engineering at Carnegie 
Tech will be the Guest Speaker at the 
Annual Meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Chapter, Pennsylvania Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers in October. 


Engineer Ragnar Berg, Chief Ep. 
gineer for Koppers pe is leay. 
ing Pittsburgh for a business tr 
through France, Germany, England and 
Sweden. 


Col. John F. Laboon has been ap. 
pointed Chairman of the County Sagi. 
tary Authority. The Authority has beeq 
created to plan, build and operate sey. 
age disposal plants throughout Alle. 
gheny County, Pennsylvania. 


A review of the history of the Har. 
risburg Chapter of PSPE indicates that 
the success of the Chapter depends up. 
on the energy of certain key individuals 
backed by the weight of numbers in 
membership. In the past ten years the 
Chapter roster has gradually increased 
from 21 original members to our pres. 
ent status of approximately one i 
dred ten, notwithstanding the transfer 
of sixteen members to the new chap. 
ters recently set up at York-Lancaster 
and State College. 


The growth of our Harrisburg Chap. 
ter has been healthy and has progressed 
each year but never in history has the 
number of registrations by the State 
Board of Registration been so great, 
Opportunity knocks at our door. Le 


-us exert every effort to reap the har. 


vest at hand. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The Annual Convention of the Wes 
Virginia Society of Professional En- 
gineers was held at the Frederick Ho 
tel, Huntington, September 19th to 
21st inclusive. Details are not available 
at this writing, but indications att 
that attendance and interest was at! 
high level. The convention opened # 
1:30 p.m. on Thursday, Septembet 
19th. Committee meetings kept th 
members busy during Thursday eve 
ning. A luncheon meeting on Friday 
was devoted to hearing an address 
L. B. Allen, vice-president of th 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Com 
pany. His topic was, “Engineering i 
the Railroad Industry.” 

The annual dinner was address 
by NSPE’s vice-president for t 
Northeastern Area, James F. Faismt 
of New York City. 


As of September, 1946, the tol 
membership in the West Virginia % 
ciety of Professional Engineers 's © 
ported as 761. These are fully paid 
members. 
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A Challenge — 
(Continued From Page 6) 


able the impartial chairman would be 
aple to examine fully the facts of any 
dispute and justly determine their 


er also proposed that the staff of the 
impartial chairman should be used 
in making a continuous study of the 
industry as a whole and its many 
complex problems. Such a continuing 
study is necessary if statistical data 
and hard facts are not to be perverted 
in their use. The function of this 
poard will not be to attempt to estab- 
lish rules and regulations for the 
conduct of the industry. Its work will 
be solely for the explicit purpose of 
arbitrating disputes. 

The collection of statistical data 
and facts would merely be a method 
of placing the impartial chairman in 
a position to evaluate each company 
case or issue not only on the basis of 
the immediate contentions, but what 
the effect of the dispute and its settle- 
ment would mean to the industry as 
a whole and the pope of the in- 
dustry as a part of the total economy. 

I further stated that these stabiliza- 
tion boards should not be hampered by 
delaying legal procedures, and that 
each patty should be free from those 
technicalities which so frequently im- 
pede the submission of evidence in 
otdinary courts of law. Now this 
should not be interpreted as the basis 
for collusive arrangements. I believe 
that the Department of Justice should 
be constantly consulted when the 
boards begin to work on their legal 
procedures, 

One additional proposal that I 
made was that the decision of the 
chairman be binding on both parties, 
and that each ya post a bond that 
would be forfeited if it refused to 
accept his decision. This bond would 
be returned if either company or the 
union sought legal redress through 
the courts and gained a reversal of 
the impartial chairman’s decision. 

Now my reason for mentioning the 
plan again at this time is that the 
need for some public protection 
against work stoppages is imperative. 
we must prepare ourselves now for 
industrial peace or suffer later. Several 
industries have already expressed in- 
terest in the plan. We in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce would like to see 
some industries put it into practice. 


Peace Connected With Price 


But no plan for industrial peace 
Will work at this time or at any time 


UCTOBER, 1946 


if we do not succeed in preventing 
runaway prices. If we are to have 
labor peace we must have price and 
profit peace. If we are to have price 
and profit peace for labor, manage- 
ment and the consumer we must have 
full, uninterrupted production. 


Let us resolve our differences at 
the council table as free men and not 
on the battlefields of hate, blind greed, 
strife and ultimate chaos. 


Let us remember that the foundation 
for good industrial relations lies in 
the mutual interest in each other's 
problems and in the will to cooperate 
in solving those problems. 

No group can long keep its own 
little circle safe if it gives nothing to 
those outside of it. 


Business, after all, is just men and 
women working to a common purpose. 


The most important asset of an 
country is men constantly at wor 
cooperating with each other and mak- 
ing exchanging goods and services 
of real value. 

For the sake of our country and 
the world as a whole, I hope this can 
be achieved without the benefit of 
a shot-gun marriage with papa Gov- 
ernment holding the shot-gun. 


Foreign Trade and Loans 


The third stumbling block I have 
labeled: ‘Economic Isolationism.” I 
am referring especially to the attitude 
taken in some quarters to foreign 
trade and foreign loans. 


The forces unleashed by the war 
have given us an opportunity for an 
unheard of expansion of our foreign 
trade — an expansion that will not 
only be a blessing to our country, but 
to all the world as well. The popula 
tions of backward areas were force- 
fully shocked into the realization that 
they needed what we so long have 
had. They came to understand that 
the only way they could hold their 
heads up in this kind of a world, 
and the only way they could attain a 
reasonable standard of living would be 
through increased productivity. They 
are calling for our tools, our ma- 
chinery, our products and our methods. 

This demand is in addition to the 
very real and extensive demand re- 

uired for the construction of war- 
evastated areas. The fulfillment of 
both demands could mean an export 
trade, in dollar terms, three to five 
times as great as that which we had 
before the war. The only way we can 
expect to gain expanded foreign 


markets is to help those countries 
build up their own production and 
increase their incomes so that they will 
be able to purchase our goods. We 
must also promote a freer exchange 
of goods between nations, for unless 
we buy what they produce they cannot 
continue indefinitely to buy what we 
produce. Artificial mechanisms de- 
signed primarily to sustain one-way 
traffic in foreign trade invariably fail 
and bring extremely troublesome 
problems in their wake. 

There is no question but that we 
can satisfy greatly increased foreign 
trade demands. We have the produc- 
tive capacity, we have the technology, 
we have the raw materials, we have 
the brains, and we have the energy 
with which to do the job. 

However, in order to do the job 
we must extend sound credits that 
would make it feasible for foreign 
countries to trade with us in a pro- 
gressive fashion rather than solely 
through the oppression of their own 
civilian populations. The urgency of 
industrialization is so strongly realized 
by many foreign countries that they 
are ready to tighten the belts of their 
civilian population — as the Russians 
did during their various five-year plans 
—and are willing to assume the sacri- 
fice of temporary lower standards of 
living in order to rapidly accomplish 
this industrialization. 


World-Wide Industrial 
Reveclution Certain 


They are going to industrialize! 
The choice before us is whether they 
do it with our cooperation, and with 
less hardship on their civilian popula- 
tions — and with greater economic 
progress for all of us — or whether 
they do it through their own resources 
and other countries, and with antagon- 
ism toward us. The decision rests with 
us. It is for businessmen like your- 
selves to decide whether we have the 
foresight, the imagination, and the 
courage to undertake a foreign trade 
and a foreign lending policy con- 
sistent with the aims of the progressive 
development of the world as a whole. 

We are a creditor nation, and we 
must act as a creditor nation, making 
it possible for our debtors to pay us 
back. 

In many quarters there have been 
those whose blind or misguided na- 
tionalism has narrowed their point 
of view on matters of foreign trade 
and foreign loans. They would have 
the Congress and the Administration 
attach an assortment of hazardous 
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political considerations on to any re- 
ciprocal trade agreement, and they 
would have us use foreign loans as 
a political means of manipulating both 
small and large countries. This kind 
of thinking is dangerous. It is the 
kind of thinking that breeds inter- 
national hatreds and feeds wars. It 
has been tried too many times with 
disastrous results, as history has so 
clearly recorded. 

From a purely business standpoint 
a sensible arrangement with countries 
wanting and needing our assistance 
would be long-term loans at interest 
rates low enough to put the annual 
payments within a realistic range of 
a country’s ability to pay. 

It is my belief that the prosperity 
we would gain through such foreign 
loan arrangements — gain through in- 
creased production in our own highly 
productive, high-wage industries — 
would more than compensate for any 
loan losses that might develop. 


Sound Lending Policy 

Though this is not the traditional 
form of lending policy, it’s one that 
is needed today, and it’s the one that 
will mean most in terms of the pros- 
perity of this nation. Businessmen have 
always proved themselves adaptable to 
changing situations. They must prove 
we have. a choice: We can become 
gee by squeezing out the other 

ellow and ing him, or we can 
take the other fellow along with us 
as we stride toward a greater economic 
future. In the first instance we may 

a little more prosperity, but it 
would be for a short time, and in the 
end it might mean our own ruin. In 
the second instance we have the basis 
for a sustained increase in the pros- 
perity of the world as a whole, and 
a curtailment or elimination of the 
considerations that ultimately lead to 
war and to disaster. A peaceful world 
must rest on economic cooperation as 
well as a political cooperation. 

No man can live unto himself; no 
community can live unto itself. 
Haven't we now learned, through this 
the greatest of all wars, that no nation 
can long live unto itself ? 

These, then, are the stumblin 
blocks. Let us use sense an 
avoid them. Let us make them stepping 
stones to a larger, fuller, happier life 
for all of us. 


Capitalism Must 
Progress—Or Else! 
There have been many times in the 
when people with little faith in 
capitalism and little faith in business 
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could not see how our country could 
advance any further. But those with 
faith know that the unique and won- 
derful feature of capitalism is progress 
—progress through increased indus- 
trialization, through increased produc- 
tivity, through scientific development , 
and technical “know-how,” and 
through the reinvestment of accumu- 
lated profits to both management and 
labor through the production process. 
Progress, above all, is the American 
way of life, the way of life that 
stands out as a shining light of hope 
in a confused world and bids free 
men everywhere ever to strive onward 
and upward toward it. These are the 
principles that have made us a great 
Nation. These are the principles that 
will keep us a great Nation. Let us 
never lose sight of them. 

Let us work together along the 
road to a greater economic future 
with our eyes open, our hearts de- 
termined and our minds alert. The 
difficulties and struggles of today are 
but the price we must pay for the 
ncnealiinvanets and victories of to- 
morrow. Ours can be an exciting and 
satisfying future if we but will it so. 


Letters From Readers 
(Conitnued From Page 16) 
routes of milk, oil and other service 
trucks. The United Parcel Service in 
New York has set an example. 

4. Conservation of our natural re- 
sources of Oil by increased use of 
alcohol as fuel. Alcohol may be manu- 
factured from agricultural products, 
but eventually good lubricants will be 
scarce as the oil reserve is depleted. 

5. Develop the use of the HEAT 
PUMP CYCLE to render our present 
20 per cent efficient power plants nearer 
to 80 per cent efficient. 

6. Adoption of the Henry George 
SINGLE TAX policy, and FREE IN- 
TERNATIONAL TRADE. Why 
should an industrious home owner be 
taxed for building an addition to his 
house? Why should an enterprising 
manufacturer be taxed for expanding 
his plant and facilities? Why should 
an energetic person, after depriving 
himself to get an education, be taxed 
by heavy income levies as the fruits 
of his efforts and foresight? 

7. Arrange routes and schedules of 
through railways to avoid duplication 
of facilities and services which now 
operate to allow a poor profit for the 
several lines involved. Stabilize traffic 
and transport to bring about full 
utilization. 


8. Avoid waste of food, material, |y. 
bor, and time by giving labor a share 
in business, thereby giving workers ap 
incentive to efficiency and a consider. 
tion for company property and inter. 
ests, instituting suggestion and Co-op. 
erative plans. 

9. Formulate a comprehensive sched. 
ule of salary and wage scales intelli. 
gently based on requirements of the 
work as to education, experience, te. 
sponsibility, and agreeability, establish. 
ing minimum rates, suggested periodic 
increases, and top rates, with corre. 
tions to this schedule based on the 
cost-of-living index. 

10. Arrange for industry-wide union 
and trade associations to consummate 
programs and contracts, thus avoiding 
heiter-skelter agreements and contests 

11. Adopt a program for the gradual 
increasing use of the Metric System of 
Weights and Measures and the Cent. 
gtade Temperature scale, and the 24. 
hour clock. The last war has demon. 
strated the need for these institutions, 

12. Promote the teaching of an in. 
ternational language in all schools of 
all civilized countries, to facilitate fu. 
ture international negotiations and de. 
liberations. 

13. Adopt the World Cal. 


ender to simplify the months and 
quarters, and arrange all holidays 
beginning or end of weeks to eliminate 
“During the week” holidays. 


News Note: 


According to reports, a local e 
gineer died recently, not only finan 
cially solvent but leaving a tidy sum 
of $50,000. His engineering friends 
attribute his success to unceasing toil, 
superhuman perseverance, remarkable 
ingenuity and the death of an unde 
who left him $49,995. There may be 
hope.—The Dayton Engineer. 


Even the best of men are apt to bt 
“down on” most of the things the 
are not “up on.” It might be well for 
us to check up on some of the thing 
we're “down on,” and find out ho 
much really do we know about them 


Some small businessmen feel thett 
is more danger of this country goilf 
“collectivist” on account of the i 
creasing concentration of industry i! 
few hands, than there is from adic 
agitators. This is one of the ¢ 
implications of a report submitted 
through the Senate Small Busines 
Committee. 
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What’s New For Engineers 


Requests for further information concerning any item mentioned 
under this heading will be promptly referred to the manufacturer. It 
would be appreciated if inquiries be addressed on professional or 


company letterhead. 


Send Inquiries Direct to American Engineer, 
#6 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


MAKING OF BLUEPRINTS 

Blue prints, black-and-white prints, 
photoprints or photostats can now be 
made in the privacy of office or draft- 
ing room, quickly and at low cost, an- 
nounces this company, in making 
known its new line of duplicating de- 
vices. The manufacturer states that 
this device will duplicate, in a few 
minutes’ time, at 2 fraction of the ordi- 
nary cost, anything typed, written, 
drawn or printed, giving exact dupli- 
cation, and anyone can operate it. Tim- 
ing device insures uniformity, prevents 
over-exposure, saves time and supervi- 
sion. Available immediately. 


For further information address American 
Engineer, reference No. 528. 


B. E. CLODER CORP. 


COMPLETE SUPPLY HOUSE 
FOR YOUR ENGINEERING NEEDS 


Drafting Equipment, Triangles. Tapes, 

Drawing Paper, Protractors, Pencils, 

Erasers, Surveying Instruments, Ete. 
Write for Catalogue and Prices 


177 Broadway, N. Y. 7 WO. 2-0453 


AIR CONTROL VALVE 


This manufacturer has met the need 
for a more efficient’ and durable air 
control valve by developing a valve 
that has proved to be highly success- 
ful in continuous hard service. The 
efficient life of these valves runs into 
millions of operations and due to non- 
corrosive materials used in their manu- 
facture their natural life is indefinite. 
The basic design embodies a sliding 
stem moving through a series of 
specially designed packers which seals 
the air in an ON or OFF position 
without the use of metal seats. The 
area through the valves is equivalent 
to standard pipe sizes which eliminates 
air flow restriction. In design the 
cylindrical ends of the valve body are 
identical and each valve size has a 
diameter proportionate to its size and 
capacity permitting use of the many 
and various control combinations on 
either end of the valves or in multiple 
combinations. 


For further information address American 
Engineer, reference No. 529. 


THE WIESNER-RAPP CO., Inc. 


Designers and Builders 


of 


Chemical Processing Equipment 


and 


Textile Finishing Machinery 
BUFFALO II, N. Y. 


212 WINCHESTER AVE. 


The Anchor Packing Company 


Pump Valves 
Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Tauril 


100 SIXTH AVENUE 
(Near Canal Street) 


Asbestos Products 
Hydroil 


New York, N. Y. 


AEROFIN 


CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 


SYRACUSE 


KENNEDY-RIEGGER DRILLING CO., Inc. 
Diamond Drill & Core Borings 


5418 Post Road 
Telephone KI 9-8458 


TEST BORINGS 
New York City 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 


1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933. 


Of The American Engineer published Monthly at Atlanta. Georgia for October 1946, State of New York, County of New York. Before 
me a Notary Public in and for the State and County aforesaid, personally appeared Leo H. Cleary, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of the American Engineer and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 8, 1938, embodied in section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business managers are: Publisher National Industrial 


Publishing Corp., #6 Church St., New York 6, N. Y. Editor Robt. L. 
H. Cleary, 2726 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Moffett, National Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. Business Manager 


2. That the owner is: National Society of Professional Engineers, Inc. National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 
8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 


mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 


holder appears upon the books of the company as 


trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 


such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which’ stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona ‘ide owner ; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 5 og by him. 


ager 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 23rd day of September, 1946, Mary Franks 


Business Manage: 


H. CLEARY, 


THE AMERICAN ENGINEER 
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the draftsman’s pencil makes its mark, he issues 

orders, through a remarkable kind of shorthand, 
to the men who must act on his drawings. But only with 
special assistance can human hands shape such precise, 
complex orders as these. No wonder the draftsman 
chooses his instruments with care...he is, in effect, 
taking them into partnership! 


“In this sense, Keuffel & Esser Co. drafting equipment 

and materials have been the draftsman's partners 
for 78 years in creating the peaceful culture and 
wartime might of America, in making possible our 
concrete dams, steel bridges, aluminum bombers. 


partners creating 


So universally is this equipment used, it is self- 
evident that every engineering project of any magni- 
tude has been built with the help of K&E. Could 
you wish surer guidance than this in the selection of 
your “drafting partners’? 


Especially in these hurried days, you will find a 
PARAGON* Drafting Machine a boon to your work 
...and your nerves! With the finger tips of your left 
hand on its control ring, the lightest pressure enables 
you to set the scales at any angle, anywhere on the 
board. Your right hand is always free. For the full 
PARAGON * story, write on your letterhead to Keuffel 
& Esser Co., Hoboken, N. J. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


KEUFF 


NEW YORK "HOBOKEN, N. 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS« DETROI SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
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Drafting, Reproduction, Surveying 
Equipment and Materials. 


Slide Rules, Measuring Tapes. 
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